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CHAPTER XXI. 
GENERAL ST. GEORGE. 


ENERAL ST.GEORGE’ departure from India had been accele- 
rated by a slight attack of fever, which so far prostrated him 
that he was unable to write, or communicate in any way to his friends 
in England the fact that he was starting for home two months before the 
date previously fixed on by himself. As a consequence, the letters and 
newspapers addressed to him, which contained the account of his nephew 
Lionel Dering’s arrest and commitment for wilful murder, crossed him 
on the voyage, and he landed at Marseilles in happy ignorance of 
the whole affair. 

His health had benefited greatly by the voyage, and he determined 
to strengthen it still further by lingering for a few weeks in the south of 
France before venturing to encounter the more variable and trying 
climate of his own country. It was while thus enjoying himself that 
the letters and papers sent back from India reached him. It was a 
terrible shock to the old soldier to read the news told therein. In his 
secret heart he had come to look upon Lionel with all the affection and 
yearning which he might have bestowed on a son. 

Without the loss of a moment he started for Paris, en route for 
London. 

But by the time he reached Paris he was so ill again that the doctor 
whom he called in ordered him at once to bed, and utterly forbade him 
_ ever to think of venturing any further on his journey for at least a 

fortnight to come. In this dilemma he telegraphed to Mr. Perrins, the 
family lawyer. ‘That gentleman was by the old soldier’s bedside in 
less than twenty-four hours afterwards. 
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Mr. Perrins brought with him the startling news of Lionel’s escape 
from prison ; but beyond the bare facts of the affair as detailed in the 
newspapers he knew nothing. With those bare facts the General was 
obliged to content himself for some time to come. He watched the 
newspapers from day to day with feverish anxiety, dreading each morn- 

ng to find in them the news of Lionel’s recapture. But when a month 

had passed away, and the subject had begun to die out of people’s 
minds in the rush of newer interests, he took heart of grace and wrote 
to Perrins again, begging of him to go down to Duxley, and there 
ascertain, by cautious inquiries and the free use of his purse, whether it 
were not possible to obtain some clue, however faint, to Lionel’s where- 
abouts. 

Mr. Hoskyns was the first person on whom Mr. Perrins called when 
he found himself at Duxley ; but that gentleman professed to know very 
Jittle more than was known to the public at large. Nor, in fact, did he. 
The annoyance he had felt at the time at having been so cleverly 
impersonated, and the trouble he had been put to to prove his non- 
complicity in the escapade, had soon been forgotten. He had learned to 
like and esteem Lionel as much as it ws possible for him to like and 
esteem anyone, and he was genuinely glad that he had escaped from 
prison. But it was no part of his business to pry into the details of 
the affair, nor did he ever attempt to do so; neither did Lionel nor Tom 


see any adequate motive for laying on his shoulders the burden of a 


secret which he could in no wise help to lighten for them. 

Thus it fell out that he had nothing to tell Perrins. But he did the 
wisest thing that could be done under the circumstances : he took him 
straight to Tom Bristow, introduced him to that gentleman, and then 
left the two together. 

This first interview between Mr. Perrins and Tom took place during 
the time that Lionel was lying perdu at Pincote. Not till he had fully 
satisfied himself as to the lawyer’s identity, and had consulted with 
Lionel, would Tom say a word either one way or another. So Mr. 
Perrins stayed all night in Duxley, and saw Tom the following morning ; 
but, even then, the information which he took back with him for the 
behoof of General St. George was of the scantiest. Still, as far as it 
went, it was eminently satisfactory. Lionel was well and safe. He 
sent his love and regards to his uncle, and begged of him to wait a little 
while longer and then everything should be told him. 

The General had not long to wait. Within a fortnight of the time 
that Mr. Perrins had communicated to him the result of his mission, 
Mr. Tom Bristow was ushered into the sitting-room of his hotel in 
Paris. Tom was the bearer of a letter of introduction from Lionel, 
which spoke of him and his services in such terms that the old soldier’s 
heart warmed to him ina moment. Then Tom told him everything : 
the story of the murder; the imprisonment ; the marriage ; the trial 
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and the escape ; and finished by telling him how Lionel, under the name 
of the Rev. Horace Brown, was at that moment hidden safely away 
among the Cumberland hills. 

The old soldier listened to the narrative in open-mouthed wonder. 
To him it was like a story out of the “ Arabian Nights ”—a veritable 
chapter of romance. 

He thanked Tom Bristow over and over again, in his warm-hearted, 
impulsive way, for the services he had rendered his dear boy. 

“ But we have now to consider the future,” said Tom when he had 
brought his narrative up to date. 

“Ay; just so. But what about the future?” asked General St. 
George, with a puzzled look. 

“Simply this,” answered Tom. “As matters stand at present, 
Dering’s life is one of perpetual dread and uncertainty. He never feels 
sure from day to day that before nightfall his hiding-place may not be 
discovered, or his disguise penetrated, and he himself taken into custody 
as an escaped murderer. Such a life, in time, would become utterly 
unbearable—would, in fact, be enough to drive a man insane,or to give 
himself up to the police in utter despair.” 

“T see itall. Poor boy! poor boy!” 

‘Tt would, therefore, seem that, in order to escape so wretched a 
fate, only one course is left open to Dering : and that is, to put the width 
of the ocean between himself and his pursuers. The width of half a 
world if possible.” 

‘“‘T should go with him wherever he went,” said the General with a 
tear in the corner of his eye. ‘I could not bear to let him go again.” 

“In some remote nook of the New World, where the nearest city is 
a hundred miles away, with his wife on one hand and you on the other 
to love and care for him, Lionel Dering, like a storm-tossed ship that 
has reached a happy haven at last, might live out the remainder of his 
days in quiet happiness ; without any haunting dread that his past life 
would ever become known, or that he would ever be touched on the 
shoulder by any other hand than that of a friend.” 

“ Yes—yes ; living out in the bush, or something of that kind, is 
what you mean,” said the old soldier, excitedly. “I’ve camped out 
in the jungle many a time, and know what it is. It’s not such a bad 
sort of life when you get used to it. Why not get Li to sail next 
week? I’m an old campaigner, and could have my rattletraps ready 
in a few hours.” 

“But to go away thus,” resumed Tom, “ with the red stain of mur- 
der clinging to his name; with the foul conspiracy to destroy him still 
unravelled ; with his wrongs unavenged ; is what Lionel Dering will 
never consent to do. And I confess that, were I in his place, my feel- 
ings in the matter would be very similar to his. He has set before 
himself one great object in life, and he will never rest tii he has 
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accomplished it. And that is—to track out and bring to punishment 
the real murderer of Percy Osmond.” 

‘“* But—but what can he do?” faltered the General. ‘It seems to 
m ethat his predicament is such that he is quite powerless to help 
himself, or to take any action whatever in his own interests.” 

* At the first glance it would naturally seem so,” said Tom. “But 
some of the difficulties which surround his case, as it stands at present, 
may, perhaps, be got over by a little ingenuity. I am going to put 
before you a certain scheme which may, or may not, meet with your 
approbation. Should you not approve of it, it will have to be at once 
abandoned, as it will be impossible to carry it out without your active 
help and co-operation.” 

“‘ My dear Mr. Bristow, you have told me enough this morning to 
induce me to promise beforehand that any scheme you may put before 
me, which has for its basis the welfare of Lionel, will meet with my 
heartiest support. No man could have proved himself a better friend 
to my dear boy than you have done. Your wishes are my law.” 

After satisfying himself that there were no eavesdroppers about, 
Tom proceeded to lay before General St. George the details of a scheme 
which he had been elaborating in his brain for several days, and which, 
in outline, had been already agreed to by Lionel. 

When Tom ceased speaking, the old soldier mopped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. He was hot and nervous with excitement. 
‘“¢ Your scheme is certainly a most extraordinary one,” he said ; “ but 
I have faith in your ability to carry it out. I need hardly say that you 
may depend upon my doing my best in every way to second your 


designs.” 
Tom stayed and dined with the General, and went back to London 
by the night mail. ‘ 


One result of the interview was that the General decided on not 
returning to England for some time to come. Lionel and his wife 
were to join him in a little while at some place on the Continent, not 
yet fixed upon. Meantime, he would rest quietly in Paris, and there 
await further instructions from Tom. 

The General had obtained Kester St. George’s address from Mr. 
Perrins, and about a week after Tom’s visit he wrote to his nephew, 
telling him where he was, and asking him to go over and see him in 
Paris. The invitation was one which Kester obeyed with alacrity. 
He had always held firmly to the belief that his Uncle Arthur was a 
comparatively rich man. Now that Lionel was out of the way, and 
with so terrible an accusation still hanging over him, what more 
natural or likely than that he should replace Lionel in his uncle's 
affections : and have his own name substituted in place of that of his 
cousin in his uncle’s will? 

Kester flung black care to the winds as he climbed the staircase that 
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led to his uncle’s apartments in Paris. He put on his most winning 
smile, his most genial manner, as another man might pull on a pair of 
easy-fitting gloves. A servant opened the door: and there was his 
uncle seated in an invalid chair at the far end of the room. 

Kester sprang forward. ‘‘ My dear uncle——” he began: and then 
he stopped. There was something in the eyes of the old soldier that 
chilled his enthusiasm in a moment. 

The General extended two lean, frigid fingers, and motioned to him 
to sitdown. “ Pray be seated,” he said. ‘I am not well, and I hate 
scenes.” Kester sat down without a word. 

General St. George, after deliberately rubbing his spectacles with 
his handkerchief, placed them across his nose, and proceeded to take 
a steady survey of his nephew. 

Kester fidgeted a little under the ordeal, but smiled and tried to 
appear pleased. 

“You don’t look so young as when I saw you last,” said his uncle. 

“Eight years make a difference in the appearance of most men,” 
said Kester, “and London life is very wearing.” 

“* No doubt it is,” said the veteran, drily, “‘ But that any absolute 
necessity exists for you to live in London is more than I was aware of 
before.” 

“No absolute necessity, perhaps, does exist. Yet I confess that, 
except by way of a brief change now and again, life to me anywhere 
else would soon become unendurable.” 

“You look prematurely old, sir—prematurely old,” said the General 
severely. His spectacles were across his nose again by this time, and 
he was again looking Kester steadily in the face. And now he spoke 
in a voice that was low, stern, and impressive. “You look as if you 
had a burden on your mind : you look as if you had some secret care 
that was eating away your very life. Kester St. George, you are an 
unhappy man!” 

Kester’s colour came and went. A shiver ran through him from 
head to foot. He pressed one hand for a moment across his eyes. 
Then he laughed a forced, hollow laugh. 

“Really, sir, you are rather hard on me,” he said. “ After not 
seeing you for eight years, this is scarcely the greeting I anticipated 
from you. You have called me an unhappy man. Granting that I 
am one, am I any exception to the ordinary run of my fellow mortals? 
Show me the man who is really happy—who has no skeleton locked 
up in the secret closet of his heart !” 

“ Kester St. George, what have you done with your cousin, Lionel 
Dering ?” 

Kester started to his feet, his eyes staring, his hands trembling. A 
spasm, that was gone almost before it had come, contorted his face for 
a moment strangely. 
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“Before heaven, General St. George, I don’t know what you are 
driving at !” he cried, in tones that were husky from excitement, “I 
am not my cousin’s keeper, that you should ask me what I have done 
with him.” 


“Then it was not you who assisted him to escape from prison? ” 

“I! No—certainly not.” 

“And yet I said it could be no one but you,” said the General, half 
sadly. “And you don’t know what has become of him? You cannot 
tell me where to find him now ?” 

“I have no more knowledge of my cousin’s whereabouts than you 
have, Sir.” 

“¢ How I have been mistaken ! When I read the account of Lionel’s 
- extraordinary escape, I said to myself, This is Kester’s doing. Kester 

knew that his cousin was innocent, and it is he who has helped him 
to escape.” 

* You honoured me in your thoughts far more highly than I deserved. 
I stated all along my belief in my cousin’s innocence, but I had cer- 
tainly no hand in planning his escape.” 

*¢ But, at all events, you saw him frequently while he was in prison ? 
"You were there as his friend, helper, and adviser? How did he bear 
this imprisonment? Did he speak of me?” 

Again Kester’s colour came and went. “I never saw my cou- 
“gin while he was in prison,” he said, in a low voice. “I was 
>-suffering severely from illness during the whole time. I was con- 

vfined to my own rooms, and forbidden to stir out of doors on any 
~ account.” 

“‘ You were well enough, sir, to find your way to your club within a 
‘week of the date of your cousin’s. trial. You were not too ill to play 

whist with Colonel Lexington, and win fifty guineas from that gentle- 
man by betting on the odd trick. You were not afraid of walking 
home afterwards through the cold streets with a cigar in your mouth,” 
All this had been told General St. George by Colonel Lexington him- 
self—an old military friend, who had called upon him two or three 
days previously. 

Kester St. George glared at his uncle as if he would gladly 
have annihilated him. But the old soldier gave him back look for 
look, and the younger man’s eyes quickly fell. With a muttered curse, 
he pushed aside his chair, and strode to the window. Then he 
turned. 

“ General St. George, I will be frank with you,” he said. ‘There 
was never any love lost between Lionel Dering and myself. However 
deeply shocked I might be that such a foul crime should be laid to his 
charge, however strong might be my belief in his innocence, I could 
not—no, I could not—go near him when he lay in prison. He wanted 
no help or advice from me. He would not have thanked me for prof- 
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fering them. I would not play the hypocrite’s part, and I did not go 
near him.” 

“Your candour is really refreshing,” answered the General. “Since 
you have no tidings to give me of my nephew, I am sorry to have 
brought you so far from home. If you will accept this little cheque 
in payment of your expenses, I shall esteem it a favour.” 

Kester came a step or two nearer and held out his hands appealingly. 
“‘Uncle—are we to part in this way?” he said, not without a ring of 
pathos in his voice. 

** And why should we not part in this way, Mr. St. George?” 

“TI know, sir, that I was never a favourite with you,” answered 
Kester, bitterly. “I know that I can never hope to stand as high in 
your regards as my cousin Lionel stood; but I did not know till this 
moment that I should ever be insulted by an offer such as the one you 
have just made me. I did not know till now that I should be dis- 
missed like the veriest stranger that ever crossed your threshold !” 

Not a muscle. of General St. George’s face stirred in answer to this 
appeal: the hard, cold light in his eyes never wavered for a moment. 
He distrusted his nephew thoroughly, and he dealt with him as he would 
have dealt with a wily Asiatic. 

“If you feel that my offer of a cheque is an insult,” he said, “I 
retract the insult by replacing the cheque in my pocket. As regards 
treating you like a stranger, I have no intention of doing that, 
although I might just remind you that you and I are, in fact, very little 
more than strangers to each other: still, Ido not forget that you are my 
nephew. I asked you to come and see me, in the expectation that you 
would be able to give me some tidings of Lionel Dering, just as I 
should have sent for Lionel Dering in the expectation that he would 
have been able to give me some tidings of you, had your position and 
his been reversed. You have not been able to give me the news I 
wanted, why then need I detain you here? Are you anxious to 
become a hanger-on to a querulous invalid? No, Kester St. George, 
that is not the kind of life that would suit you—or me either. Stay in 
Paris or go back to London, as may please you best. When I want 
you again, I will send for you. Meanwhile you may rest fully assured 
that I shall not forget you.” 

“‘T suppose it must be as you wish, sir,” said Kester, humbly. 
“ May I ask whether it is your intention to make any very long stay in 
Paris ?” 

“If my strength increases as it has done during the last few days, I 
shall not stay here more than another fortnight at the most.” 

“When we get you back again in England, sir, I trust there will be 
no objection to my calling on you rather oftener than I shall be able 
to do while you stay abroad.” 

“‘ My doctor tells me that I must not think of crossing the Channel 
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before next summer. I shall winter either in the south of France or 
in Italy. Probably in the latter, if I can find a place to suit me. I 
shall not be alone. Richard Dering, Lionel’s brother, is ordered to 
Europe for his health, and will join me through the winter. He has 
been with me in India, and understands my crotchety ways and 
queer temper.” 

Not without a bitter pang did Kester St. George hear this announce- 
ment. Hardly was one brother disposed of when another sprang up in 
his place. But he hid his disappointment under an admirable assump- 
tion of mingled affection and respect. 

“ At least, sir, there can be no objection to my having your address,” 
he said, “ when you are finally settled for the winter.” 

‘“‘ None whatever—none whatever,” answered the General. 

“And should my vagrant footsteps lead me anywhere into your 
neighbourhood—although I don’t think it at all likely that they will do 
so—and should I chance to drop in upon you about luncheon-time, I 
presume I should not be looked upon as an intruder?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not as an intruder. In fact, it was my intention to send. 
for you before long, and ask you to stay with me. But not while my 
health is so bad. At present I am too nervous and out of sorts for 
company of any kind.” This was said with more kindness of tone 
than the General had yet used in speaking to his nephew, but at the 
same time it was a plain intimation that their interview was at an end. 
Kester rose at once and took his leave. 

“That fellow’s an arrant scamp, although he is my nephew,” 
muttered the General to himself, as the door closed behind Kester: 
“He’s no real St. George. There’s a drop of sinister blood some- 
where in his veins that has proved foul enough to poison the whole. 
Of course, I knew when I sent for him that he had nothing to tell 
me about Lionel, but I wanted to see him and talk with him. I wanted 
to ascertain whether the impression that I formed of him when I was 
in England several years ago would be borne out by the impression I 
should form of him now. It has been borne out most fully. The 
Kester St. George of to-day, with his scheming brain and shallow heart, 
is precisely the Kester St. George of ten years ago, only with more ex- 
perience and knowledge of the world’s hard ways. Could we but wring 
the truth out of that crafty heart of his, I wonder whether one would 
find there the secret of a certain terrible crime? But I have no right 
to accuse him even in thought; and Heaven, in its own good time, 
will surely bring the truth to light.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
CUPID AT PINCOTE. 


Wirt the departure of Lionel Dering from Pincote in disguise, and the 
subsequent removal of Edith and Mrs. Garside to London, it would 
naturally have been thought that Mr. Tom Bristow’s business in Duxley 
was at an end, that he would have bidden the quiet little country town 
a long farewell, and have hastened back gladly to the busier haunts of 
men. But such was not the case. He still kept on his lodgings in 
Duxley. Although he had given notice to leave them three or four times, 
when the day came for him to go he had always renewed his tenancy 
for another short term ; and he still lingered on in a vague, purposeless 
sort of way, altogether unusual in one who rather prided himself on his 
decisive and business-like mode of conducting all the affairs of his 
every day life. 

Truth to tell, he could not make up his mind to sever the thread ot 
connection which bound him to Miss Culpepper ; which, frail though it 
might be, still continued to hold together; and would, in all probability, 
so hold as long as he chose to remain at Duxley, but which must in- 
evitably be broken for ever the moment he and his portmanteau bade 
a final farewell to the pleasant little town. And yet, what folly, what 
wild infatuation, it was, as he said to himself a score of times a day. 
There was not the remotest prospect of his being able to win Jane 
Culpepper for his wife—at least, not during the lifetime of her father. 
He had read his own heart and feelings by this time, and he knew that 
he loved her. He knew that he, the cool, calculating man of business, 
the shrewd speculator, who had never been overmuch inclined to 
believe in the romance of love; who had often declared that if he ever 
were to marry it would be for money and money only; he who had 
walked unscathed under the flashing fire of a thousand feminine eyes, 
had succumbed at last, like the most weak-minded of mortals, to the 
charms of a country-bred squire’s daughter, who was neither very 
beautiful, very wise, very witty, nor, as he believed, very rich. 

Yes, he certainly loved her. He owned that to himself now. He 
knew too that he couldn't help himself, and that, however foolish his 
passion might be, he could not bear to break himself away from it 
entirely, as he ought to have done, and put two hundred miles of dis- 
tance between himself and her. He preferred to still linger on in 
love’s pleasant paradise. Not with his own hands would he consent 
to shut the golden gates that would bar him for ever from that sunny 
precinct. 

That Miss Culpepper was engaged to young Cope he knew quite 
well. But Tom Bristow was not a man to set much store by such an 
engagement. He felt, instinctively as it were, that Jane had drifted 
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into her present position almost unconsciously and without being sure 
of her own feelings in the matter. That Edward Cope was quite un- 
worthy of being her husband he had no manner of doubt : who, indeed, 
was worthy of holding that position? Not much less doubt had he as 
to the real state of Jane’s feelings toward the banker's son ; and hold- 
ing, as he did, that all is fair in love and war, he would have seen 
Mr. Edward Cope jilted, and he himself installed in his place, without 
the slightest feeling of compunction. 

“ He’s an unmitigated cad,” said Tom to himself; “altogether in- 
capable of appreciating a girl like Jane.” Which, reversing the point 
of view, was exactly Edward Cope’s own opinion. In his belief it 
was he who was the unappreciated one. 

But a far more serious impediment than any offered by Jane's en- 
gagement to young Cope lay before Tom like a rock ahead, from which 
there was no escape. He knew quite well that unless some special 
miracle should be worked in his behalf, it was altogether hopeless to 
expect that the Squire would ever consent to a marriage between him- 
self and Jane; and that any special miracle would be so worked he 
had very little faith indeed. He knew how full of prejudices the 
Squire was ; and, notwithstanding his bonhomie and rough frankness 
of manner, how securely wrapped round he was with the trammels of 
caste. He knew, too, that had the Squire not owed his life in years 
gone by to Mr. Cope’s bravery, from which act had sprung their warm 
friendship of many years, not even to the son of a rich banker would 
Titus Culpepper, the proud commoner, who could trace back his family 
for ten hundred years, have ever consented to give his daughter. While 
as for himself, he, Tom Bristow, however rich he might one day perhaps 
become, would never be anything more in Mr. Culpepper’s eyes than 
the son of a poor country doctor, and, consequently, to a man of old 
family, a mere nobody—a person who by no stretch of imagination 
could ever be looked upon in the light of a family connection. 

And yet, being in possession of all this bitter knowledge, Tom 
Bristow made no really determined effort to break away, and to try the 
cure which is said to be often wrought by time and absence even in 
cases as desperate as his. Metaphorically speaking, he hugged the 
shackles that bound him, and gloried in the loss of his freedom : a very 
sad condition, indeed, for any reasonable being to fall into. 

It was curious what a number of opportunities Tom and Jane seemed 
to find for seeing each other, and how often they found themselves 
together, quite fortuitously as it were, and without any apparent 
volition of their own in the matter. Sometimes Tom would be mooning 
about the High Street in the middle of the forenoon at the very time 
that the Pincote pony-carriage drew up against one or another of the 
shops, and then what more natural than that Jane and he should have 
three minutes’ conversation together on the pavement? Sometimes 
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Jane would walk into Merton’s library at the very moment that Tom 
was Critically choosing a novel which, when borrowed, he would carefully 
omit to read. How quickly half an hour—nay an hour—would pass at 
such times, and that in conversation of the most commonplace 
kind ! 

Sometimes Jane, wandering absently with a book in her hands 
through the Pincote woods and meadows, would find herself, after a 
time, on the banks of the carefully preserved stream—river it could 
hardly be called—which wandered of its own sweet will through 
Squire Culpepper’s demesne. ‘There, strange to relate, she would find 
Mr. Bristow whipping the stream ; very inartistically it must be admitted ; 
but trying his best to make believe that he was a very skilful 
angler indeed. ? 

What wings those sunny minutes put themselves on at such times ! 
How quickly the yellow afternoons faded and waned, and Jane would 
look round at last, quite startled to find that twilight had come already. 
Then Tom would accompany her part of the way back towards the 
house, his fishing-basket empty indeed, but his heart overbrimming 
with the happiness of perfect love. 

Once every now and again the Squire, meeting Tom casually in the 
street, would ask |him to dinner at Pincote. Memorable occasions 
those, never to be forgotten by either Tom or Jane, when, with the 
drawing-room all to themselves, while the Squire snoozed for an hour in 
his easy-chair in the dining-room, they could sit and talk, or pretend to 
play chess, or make believe to be deeply interested in some portfolio 
of engravings, or to be altogether immersed in a selection from the 
last new opera, turning over the leaves and strumming a few bars ex- 
perimentally here and there; while, in reality, rapt up in and caring 
for nothing and nobody but themselves. 

Yet never once was a single word of love whispered between them, 
whatever mutual tales their eyes might tell. Jane still held herself 
as engaged to Edward Cope: but she had made up her mind that as 
soon as that young gentleman should return from America she would 
see him, and tell him that she had discovered her error—that she no 
longer cared for him as a woman ought to care for the man she is 
about to marry; and she would appeal to his generosity to relieve her 
from an engagement that had now become utterly distasteful to her. 
His letters from abroad were so infrequent, so brief, and so utterly 
unlover-like, that she did not anticipate much difficulty in obtaining 
her request.. But, as she was.well aware, there was a certain amount of 
mule-like obstinacy in the character of Edward Cope, and it was quite 
possible that when he found she no longer cared for him, he might 
cling to her all the more firmly. What if he should refuse to release 
her? The contemplation of such a possibility was not a pleasant one. 
What she should do in such a case she could not even imagine. But 
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it would be time enough to think of that when the necessity for thinking 
of it should have arisen. 

But even if released from her engagement to Edward Cope, Jane 
knew that she would still be as far as ever from the haven of her secret 
hopes, and that without running entirely counter to her father’s wishes 
and prejudices, the haven in question could never be reached by her. 
But although it might never be possible for her to marry the man whom 
she secretly loved, she was fully determined in her own mind never to 
marry anyone else, however strongly the world might consider her to 
be bound by the fetters of her odious engagement. Edward Cope, 
although he might refuse to release her from her promise, should never 
force her into becoming his wife. 

The fact of having been appealed to by Tom Bristow to find a 
shelter for his friend when that friend was in dire trouble, seemed to 
draw him closer to Jane than anything else. From that hour her 
feelings towards him took a warmer tinge than they had ever assumed 
before. There was something almost heroic in her eyes in the friend- 
ship between Lionel and Tom, and that she should have been called 
upon to assist, in however humble a way, in the escape of the former 
was to her a proof of confidence such as she could never possibly 
forget. She never met Tom without inquiring for the last news as to 
the movements of Lionel and his wife ; and Tom, on his side, took care 
to keep her duly posted up in everything that concerned them. A 
week or so after the departure of Lionel for Cumberland, Jane had 
been taken by Tom to Alder Cottage and introduced to Edith. How 
warmly the latter thanked her for what she had done need not be told 
here. In that hour of their meeting was laid the foundation of one 
of those friendships, rare between two women, which death alone has 
power to sever. 

However deeply Mr. Tom Bristow might be in love, however in- 
fatuated he might be on one particular point, he in no wise neglected 
his ordinary business avocations, nor did he by any means spend the 
whole of his time in Duxley and its neighbourhood. He was fre- 
quently in London; nor was either Liverpool or Manchester un- 
acquainted with his face, for Tom’s speculative proclivities expended 
themselves in many and various channels. The project to bring 
Duxley, by means of a branch railway from one of the great trunk 
lines, into closer connection with some of the chief centres of industry 
in that part of the country, was one which had always engaged his 
warmest sympathies. But the project, after having been safely incu- 
bated, and launched in glowing terms before the public, had been 
quietly allowed to collapse, its promoters having taken alarm at certain 
formidable engineering difficulties which had not presented themselves 
during the preliminary survey of the route. 

This put Tom Bristow on his mettle. He had been familiar from 
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boyhood with the country for twenty miles round Duxley, and he felt 
sure that a much more favourable route than the one just abandoned 
might readily be found if properly looked for. Taking a practical 
surveyor with him, and the ordnance map of the district, Tom went 
carefully over the ground in person, trudging mile after mile on foot in 
all sorts of weather, seeing his way after a time, little by little, to the 
elaboration of a project much bolder in idea and wider in scope than 
any which had ever entered the thoughts of the original projectors. 

A month later Tom found himself closeted with one of the heads 
of a certain well-known financial firm, who were celebrated for their 
far-seeing views and their boldness in floating large schemes of pub- 
lic importance. With this firm was also mixed up another well- 
known firm of eminent engineers and contractors : but how and in what 
way they were mixed up, and where one firm began and the other 
ended, was more than any outside person could ever ascertain, and 
was popularly supposed to be a mythical point even with the parties 
chiefly concerned. But be that as it may, Tom Bristow’s scheme met 
with a very favourable reception both from a financial and an engi- 
neering point of view. While still kept a profound secret from the 
public at large, its details were laid before some five or six well-known 
members of the House, whose opinions carried much weight in such 
matters and were a tolerably safe criterion as to whether any particular 
bill would be likely to pass unslaughtered through the terrible ordeal 
of Committee. So favourable were the opinions thus asked for, that Mr. 
Bristow went at once toa certain metropolitan land agent, and instructed 
him to buy up and hold over for him certain fields and plots of land, 
which happened to be for sale just then at different points exactly on 
or contiguous to the proposed line of railway. Such property would 
rise immensely in value from the moment the prospectus of the line 
was made public, and by the time the first sod was turned Tom cal- 
culated that he ought to be in a position to clear cent. per cent. by his 
bold speculation. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT THE VILLA PAMPHILI. 


Tue month of October had half run its course, the Continental Meccas 
were nearly deserted, the pilgrims were returning in shoals day by day, 
and the London club-houses were no longer the temples of desolation 
that they had been for the last two months. 

In the smoke-room of his club, in the easiest of easy-chairs, sat 
Kester St. George, cigar in mouth, his hat tilted over his eyes, musing 
bitterly over the hopes, follies, and prospects of his broken life. And 
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his life was, in truth, a broken one. With what fair prospects had he 
started from port, and now, at thirty-three years of age, to what a bank- 
rupt ending he had come! One way or another he had contrived 
until now to surmount his difficulties, or, at least, to tide them over for 
the time being; but, at last, the net seemed to be finally closing 
around him. Of ready money he had next to none. His credit was 
atanend. Tailor, bootmaker, and glover had alike shut their doors 
in his face. A three months’ bill for two hundred and fifty pounds 
would fall due in about a week’s time, and he had absolutely no assets 
with which to meet it; nor was there the remotest possibility of his 
being able to obtain a renewal of it. He had made sure of winning 
heavily on certain races, but the horses he had backed had invariably 
come to grief; and it was only by making a desperate effort that he 
had been able to meet his engagements and save his credit on the 
turf. When he should have pawned or sold his watch and the few 
rings and trinkets that still remained to him, and should have spent 
the poor pounds realized thereby, beggary, the most complete and 
absolute, would stare him in the face. But two courses were left open 
for him: flight and outlawry, or an appeal to the generosity of his 
uncle, General St. George. Bitter alternatives both. Besides which, 
it was by no means certain that his uncle would respond to any such 
appeal, and he shrank unaccountably, he could hardly have told him- 
self why, from the task of asking relief of the stern old soldier. He 
questioned himself again and again whether suicide would not be far 
preferable to the paupeér’s life, which was all that he now saw before 
him—whether it would not be better, by one bold stroke, to cut at 
once and for ever through the tangled web of difficulties that bound 
him. Over his dead body the men to whom he owed money might 
wrangle as much as they chose: a comfortable nook in the family 
vault would doubtless be found for him, and beyond that he would 
need nothing more. Unspeakably bitter to-night were the musings of 
Kester St. George. 

“A bullet through the brain, or a dose of prussic acid—which 
shall it be?” he asked himself. ‘It matters little which. They are 
both speedy, and both sure. Then the voice will whisper in my ear 
in vain: then I shall no longer feel the hand laid on my shoulder : 
then the black shadow that broods over my life will be swallowed up 
for ever in the blacker shadows of death!” 

Suddenly a waiter glided up to him, salver in hand. On the salver 
lay atelegram. “If you please, sir,” said the man, in his most defer- 
ential voice. Mr. St. George started, looked up, and took the tele- 
gram mechanically. 

For full two minutes he held it between his thumb and finger with- 
out opening it. ‘‘ Why need I trouble myself with what it contains?” 
he muttered. ‘One more stroke of ill-fortune can matter nothing, 
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and I’m past all hope of any good fortune. To a man who is being 
stoned to death one stone the more is not worth complaining about. 
Perhaps it’s to tell me that Aurora has fallen lame or dead. Serve the 
jade right! I backed her for two thousand at Doncaster, and lost. Per- 
haps it’s only one of Dimmock’s ‘ straight tips,’ imploring me to invest 
a ‘little spare cash’ on some mysterious favourite that is sure to be 
scratched before the race comes off. Never again,O Mentor, shall 
thy fingers touch gold of mine! All the spare cash I have will be 
needed to pay for my winding-sheet.” 

With a sneér, he flicked open the envelope that held the telegram, 
opened it, and read the one line that was written therein. 

“ Lionel Dering is dead. Come here at once!” 

The telegram dropped from his fingers—the cigar fell from his lips. 
A strange, death-like pallor overspread his face. He pressed both his 
hands to his left side, and sank back in his chair like a man suddenly 
stricken by some invisible foe. 

The waiter, who had been hovering near, was by his side in a 
moment. “Are youill, sir?” he said. “What canI get you? Would 
you like a glass of water?” 

Mr. St. George did not answer in words, but his eyes said Yes. 
With a deep gasp that was half a sob, he seemed to recover himself. 
His hands dropped from his breast, and the colour began to come 
slowly back into his face. He drank the water, thanked the man, and 
was left alone to realize the intelligence he had just received. 

Lionel Dering dead! Impossible! Such news could only be the 
lying invention of some juggling fiend whose object it was to give him, 
for one brief moment, a glimpse of Paradise, and then cast him head- 
long into still deeper caverns of despair than any in which his soul had 
ever lost itself before. 

Lionel Dering dead! What did not such news mean to him, if 
only—if only it were true! It was like a reprieve at the last moment 
to some poor wretch condemned to die. The news is whispered in 
his ear, the cords are unloosened, he stares round like a man suddenly 
roused from some hideous nightmare, and cannot, for a little time, 
believe that the blissful words he has just heard are really true. So it 
was with St. George. His brain was in a maze—his mind in a whirl. 
Again and again he repeated to himself, “It cannot be true !” 

Then he did what, under ordinary circumstances, he would have 
done at first—he picked up the telegram in order to ascertain whence 
it came, and by whom it had been sent; two points which he had 
altogether overlooked up to now, his eyes having been first caught 
by the one significant line of message. The telegram trembled in his 
fingers like an aspen leaf, as he turned it to the light, and read these 
words—“ From General St. George, Villa Pamphili, near Como, Italy, 
to Kester St. George, 34, Great Carrington St., London, England.” 
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And then once more his eyes took in the brief, pregnant message, 
“ Lionel Dezing is dead. Cove here at once.” 

It was all true, then—all blissfully true—and not a wild hallucination 
of his own disordered mind! Still he seemed as though he could not 
possibly realize it. He glanced round. No one was regarding him. 
He pressed the telegram to his lips twice, passionately. Then he 
folded it up carefully and accurately, and put it away in the breast- 
pocket of his frock-coat. Then, pulling his hat over his brow, and 
burying his hands deep in his pockets, he lounged slowly out of the 
club, greeting no one, looking neither to the right hand nor to the left ; 
and so, going slowly through the streets with eyes fixed straight before 
him, he at length reached his rooms in Great Carrington Street. 

Twenty minutes sufficed for the packing of his portmanteau. Kester 
St. George was his own valet now. He had been obliged to dispense 
with the services of Pierre Janvard months ago, having no longer the 
means of keeping him. When his portmanteau was locked and strapped, 
he scribbled on a piece of paper, “Shall not be back for a week,” 
affixed the paper outside his door, took a last glance round, pulled-to 
the door, carried his luggage downstairs, hailed the first empty hansom 
that passed him, and was driven to the terminus at London Bridge. 
But before reaching the station, he stopped the cab at a tavern kept 
by a sporting publican to whom he was well known. From this man 
he obtained a loan of thirty pounds on his watch and chain and diamond 
pin. After drinking one small cup of black coffee and cognac, he 
paced the flags of the station till the train was ready, smoking one strong 
cigar after another, and seeing and heeding nothing of the busy scene 
around him. 

And so, still like a man in a dream, he started on his journey. He 
changed mechanically from railway to steamer, and from steamer to 
railway ; he dozed, he smoked, he drank coffee and cognac; he waited 
for a train here and aconveyance there, but otherwise he did not break 
the continuity of his journey; and, at last, he found himself by 
the shore of Como, inquiring his way to the Villa Pamphili. 

He was still like aman ina dream. That sense of unreality with 
which he had started on his journey still clung to him. Not even 
when he saw the white walls of the villa glimmering in the moonlight, 
not even when he stood for a moment with his uncle’s hand clasped in 
his; could he quite believe in the actuality of what he saw around him. 
But he was thoroughly worn out by this time, and by common consent 
all conversation was deferred till the morrow. Ten hours of unbroken 
sleep made Kester St. George feel like another man. 

Rapidly as Kester had performed his journey, there were two 
individuals who had reached the scene before him. They were Mr. 
Drayton, the Duxley superintendent of police, and Mr. Whiffins, the 
detective officer from Scotland Yard. General St. George, acting 
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under the advice of Tom Bristow, had telegraphed to the? police 
authorities the fact of Lionel’s death at the same time that he had 
communicated with Kester. But there had been some delay in the 
transmission of the message to the latter ; as a consequence of which 
the two officers had reached the villa some five or six hours before 
Kester’s arrival. The object of their journey was purely for; the 
purpose of identification. They were there to satisfy theraselves and 
their superiors that Lionel Dering, and no one but he, was really dead. 
Of the presence of Tom Bristow in the villa neither they nor Kester 
had any knowledge whatever, nor was he once seen by any of the three 
while they were there. 

As Kester was dressing in the morning, his eye was caught by the 
figure of a man who was lounging slowly through the winding garden 
paths, plucking a flower here and there as he went. He gave a great 
start of surprise and his face blanched for a moment when his eyes 
first rested on the man. At that instant Hewitt, General St. George’s 
valet, came in with Kester’s hot water for shaving. ‘ Who is that?” 
said Mr. St. George sharply, as he pointed to the figure in the garden. 

“That gentleman, sir, is Mr. Richard Dering, a younger brother of 
the late Mr. Lionel,” answered Hewitt. 

‘“‘ And how long has he been here?” 

“ He arrived here from India eight days ago.” 

“In time to see his brother alive?” 

“Qh, yes, sir. It is only five days since Mr. Lionel died.” 

“Was Mr. Richard with his brother when he died ?” 

“TI believe so, sir. But not being there myself, I cannot say for 
certain. Mr. Richard has come from India for the benefit of his health. 
We had been expecting him nearly two months before he came.” 

“‘T suppose this fellow will step into his brother’s shoes and inherit 
the few thousands my uncle will have to leave when he dies,” muttered 
Kester to himself when Hewitt had left the room. ‘But what does 
that matter tome now—I who am the owner of Park Newton and eleven 
thousand a year ?” 

It was with a sense of dignity and importance such as he had never 
experienced, before, that Kester St. George walked downstairs that 
morning to his uncle’s breakfast-room. He felt himself to be a very 
different individual, both in his own estimation and in that of the world, 
from the despairing impecunious wretch who, but a few short hours 
before, was sitting in the smoke-room of his club, deliberating as to 
the easiest mode of bidding farewell to a world in whose economy 
there no longer seemed to be a place for him. 

As he walked downstairs he could not help thinking that if his 
cousin’s death had not happened till a month later he himself would, 
almost certainly, have been dead before that time—in which case both 
life and eleven thousand a-year would have been lost to him for the 
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sake of one month more of patient waiting. What a surprise it would 
have been if in “that other place” his shade had suddenly encoun- 
tered the shade of Lionel Dering! He dismissed the thought with 
an impatient shrug, but he could not help shivering, and for a moment 
or two an ice-cold air seemed to blow round him, that lifted his hair 
with its invisible fingers and touched his heart as with a death-cold hand. 

Kester St. George and his uncle breakfasted téte-A-téte that morning. 
The meal was rather a late one. Messrs. Drayton and Whiffins had 
been up for hours, and were out exploring the beauties of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘And as for Richard,” explained the General to Kester, 
“he’s one of the strangest fellows in existence. He takes his meals any- 
how and at any time, and one never knows where to look for him 
whether indoors or out. Still, I like the boy—yes, I can’t help liking 
him. By-the-by, I think he told me the other day that he had met 
vou once or twice many years ago ?” 

“TI never remember meeting Richard Dering but once,” answered 
Kester. “As you say, sir, that was many years ago.” 

** Well, if you remember what he was like then, you won't find him 
much altered now. But here he comes to speak for himself.” 

As the General spoke, Richard Dering lounged slowly into the room 
through the open French window. He halted for a moment just inside 
the room, and the eyes of the two cousins met across the table, each 
one curious to see what the other was like. 

Kester could not repress a start of surprise when Richard’s eyes met 
his. For the moment it seemed to him that in very truth they could 
be the eyes of none other than his dead cousin. They were the same 
in colour—dark grey—and the same in expression. But when he came 
to look more closely, he thought he saw in them something different; a 
something hard to define, but palpably there. Eyes, they were, cold, 
serious, stern, and vengeful almost; with nothing in them of that frank 
happy light which used to shine out of the eyes of Lionel Dering. And 
yet, with all this, Kester could not but feel that the similarity was 
startling. And then the voice, too! It might have been Lionel’s very 
self who spoke. It thrilled through Kester as though it were a voice 
speaking from the tomb. 

Beyond the eyes and the voice, the points of dissimilarity between 
Richard and his dead brother were marked enough. Lionel had been 
fair-complexioned, with light flaxen beard and moustache, and wavy 
hair. Richard’s complexion, naturally very swarthy, had been still 
further browned by exposure to an Indian sun. He had short, straight, 
jet-black hair, parted carefully down the middle. He wore no beard 
or whiskers, but cultivated a thick drooping moustache of the darkest 
shade of brown. Running in a line from his left eyebrow down his 
cheek was the cicatrice or scar of an old wound, the result of an acci- 
dent in boyhood. 
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Kester had a distinct recollection of this scar. It had struck him 
on the only previous occasion of his seeing Richard, as being a great 
disfigurement to an otherwise comely face. When you caught Richard’s 
profile, you said at once how like he was to his brother: in fact, both 
brothers had the St. George features—clear, bold, distinctly marked. 
Which, perhaps, was one reason why the General took to them more 
than he ever did to Kester, whose features were of a different type. 

The two men eyed each other for a moment or two in silence. They 
might have been two gladiators about to engage in a deadly struggle, 
each of whom was measuring the other’s strength. ‘“ This man is my 
enemy,” was the thought that flashed through Kester's brain; and for 
the moment his heart sank within him. The dark, stern, resolute- 
looking man before him would be a very different sort of person to 
cope with, from good-tempered, easy-going Lionel. 

“ Kester, this is my nephew, Richard, from India,” said the General. 
* Dick, this is your cousin, Kester St. George. You have met before, 
so I need not say another word.” 

Kester rose from his chair, advanced a step or two, and held out his 
hand. “ Yes, we have met before,” he said, “‘ but that was many years 
ago; so many that I should hardly have recognized you had I met 
you in the street. Allow me to welcome you back from India. 
I hope you won’t think of wandering so far away from home again.” 

Kester spoke with that assumption of warm-hearted impulsiveness 
which he knew so well how to put on. Five men out of six would 
have been thoroughly deceived by it. 

‘“‘T have not forgotten you,” said Richard, in reply. ‘‘ Yours is a face 
that I could never forget. I shall not go back to India for some time 
to come—not till I have accomplished the task which has brought me 
here. You may take my word for that !” 

He spoke with a cold deliberation that made his words seem very 
impressive. Cold, too, and pulseless was the hand that he laid for a 
moment on Kester’s outstretched palm. But when he said, “ You may 
take my word for that,” he gave his cousin’s hand a sudden sharp grip 
and then dropped it. Kester shuddered and sat down. 

“Won't you come and have some breakfast with us ? ” asked General 
St. George. 

“TI breakfasted two hours ago, and have no appetite,” answered 
Richard. ‘Should you want me, you will find me under the big yew- 
tree in the garden. I have put a volume of Dante in my pocket, and 
I am going to see whether I have quite forgotten all my Italian.” 

“‘ Fine fellow that; very fine,” said the General admiringly, as Richard 
shut the door behind him. “So earnest about everything—so deter- 
mined to go through with any matter that he sets his heart upen.” 

‘‘What can the particular task be which he has set himself to accom- 
plish before going back to India?” asked Kester of himselS “I 
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would give something to know. And yet, what can it matter to me? 
When once I get away from here I hope never to set eyes on him 
again. I shall travel for a couple of years ; and by the time I get back 
home he will have returned to India. No: nothing can matter to me, 
now that Lionel Dering is dead and that Park Newton is at last my 
own !” 

Lionel’s name had hardly been mentioned between uncle and nephew 
on the previous night. There had been a mutual avoidance of all 
unpleasant topics during the hour that intervened between Kester’s 
arrival and his retirement for the night. But the object of his visit to 
the Villa Pamphili was one, the discussion of which this morning could 
not much longer be postponed ; and he thought it best to plunge at 
once into the subject himself, rather than leave it for his uncle to 


introduce. 
“ How long was my cousin with you at this place before he died?” 


asked Kester. 

“ Tt will be a month to-morrow since he came here,” answered the 
General. “I never got from him how he found me out—indeed, he was 
not in a fit state to be troubled with questions of any kind. It did not 
take long to discover that his days in this world were very few in number. 
The first few days after he came he brightened up, and seemed to be 
stronger and better. But there soon came a morning when he did not 
get up as usual—and he never got up again. He sank slowly but 
surely, and five days ago he died. His end was as peaceful as that of 
any little child.” 

The General paused for a moment: Kester sat listening like a man 
turned to stone. Once he essayed to speak, but the sound died away 
in his throat. Petrified and dumb sat he. 

“It is all for the best, perhaps, that he has left us,” resumed the old 
man. “I try to console myself by thinking so. To live for ever the 
life of a hunted criminal ; to go through the world with the brand of a 
murderer on his brow; to have every hope and feeling, and all that 
makes life sweet and dear to ordinary mortals, crushed out of him by 
the weight of a terrible accusation from which it seemed impossible 
that he could ever free himself, was more than he could bear. His 
heart broke, and he died.” 

Petrified and dumb still sat Kester St. George. 

“The circumstances of the case were so peculiar,” resumed the 
General, “that when I saw my poor boy was really gone, I hardly knew 
what steps would be the most proper to take. For me merely to have 
made an affidavit that on a certain day, and under my roof, Lionel 
Dering died, might not have seemed sufficient proof in point of law 
that such were really the facts. I had your interests to think of in the 
matter. Satisfactory proof of your cousin’s death must be forthcoming 
before Park Newton could become your property, or one penny of its 
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revenue find its way into your pockets. ‘The question, as it seemed to 
me, resolved itself into one of simple identification. I communicated 
with you, but at the same time I communicated with the police autho- 
rities in London. As you are already aware, Mr. Drayton and an- 
other officer reached here yesterday, a few hours before you. Pearce, 
the old butler from Park Newton, is also here, and will swear, if 
requisite, to the identity of the dead man with my poor nephew. In 
Pearce’s charge, the body will, in the course of a few days, be conveyed 
to Park Newton for interment in the family vault. Lionel died five 
days ago, and it became requisite to have the remains enclosed in a 
shell ; but, in order that there should be no dispute as to identification, 
a glass plate has been let into the lid of the shell, so that the features 
underneath can be plainly seen. For the present, the remains have 
found a temporary resting-place in the little Church of San Michele, in 
the village close by. Thither, in an hour’s time, I am going with 
Mr. Drayton and his friend. If you would like to see your poor cousin’s 
face for the last time, you can go with us.” 

The General had nothing more to say, and began to chip an egg. 
Kester came back to life at last. A ray of sunlight coming suddenly 
through an interstice of the venetians, smote him across the eyes. He 
turned impatiently in his chair. The pallor of his face deepened. He 
wiped his forehead and the corners of his mouth with his handkerchief. 
It was a little while before he spoke. ‘‘ Yes, I will go with you,” he 
said at last in a voice that was scarcely more than a whisper. 

An hour later General St. George, accompanied by his nephew, and 
followed by Mr. Drayton and Sergeant Whiffins, set out for the Church 
of San Michele. As they walked through the grounds of the villa, 
they passed the yew-tree under which sat Richard Dering in a basket 
chair, deep in his Italian studies. 

The General halted for a moment. “I suppose you don’t care to go 
with us, Richard?” he said. 

‘No, thank you, uncle,” answered Richard. “I have been there 
once this morning already, and I shall go again, alone, before the day 
is over.” 

The General passed on. Richard bowed to Mr. Drayton and Sergeant 
Whiffins, who eyed him curiously, and then went on with his reading. 

The Church of San Michele proved to be a building of fine archi- 
tectural proportions, dating from the end of the fifteenth century. 
Underneath it were row after row of spacious vaults: in one corner of 
which, on a slab of dark blue slate, partly covered with a velvet pall, 
and with two tall wax tapers burning at its head, they found the object 
of their search. 

General St. George went forward and stationed himself at the head 
of the coffin. Mr. Drayton took up a position on one side of it, and 
Mr. Whiffins on the other. But Kester lingered in the background 
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among the black shadows of the crypt. It seemed as if his feet refused 
to drag him any nearer. 

Drayton and Whiffins had seen death often, and in various forms, 
They were men not easily impressed ; but there was something in the 
circumstances and surroundings of the present case that appealed to 
them with more than ordinary force. There, before them, lay the lifeless 
body of the man who had escaped so strangely from their clutches ; on 
whose head a price had been set, who had broken his heart in a vain 
struggle against the stern destiny that crushed him down ; and who had 
now escaped from them again, and this time for ever. Did the red 
right hand of a murderer lie in that coffin, or was it really as guiltless 
of the stain of blood as the dead man himself had asseverated; and 
as those who knew him best had been ready to swear? Could those 
white lips but have spoken now, could they have given utterance to 
but one word from beyond the confines of the grave, surely the truth 
would have been proclaimed. But not till the Great Day of all would 
their awful silence ever be broken. 

Drayton and Whiffins, drawing nearer to the coffin, gazed down 
through the glass plate at the immovable features underneath. Kester, 
leaning against one of the cold stone pillars, shuddered, but drew no 
nearer. Beyond the faint circle of light which radiated from the tapers, 
all was obscurity and gloom the most profound. Far away among the 
black recesses of those far-reaching aisles, among those endless rows of 
time-stained pillars, he heard, or seemed to hear, faint chill whisperings 
as from lips long dead, and the all but inaudible rustle of ghostly 
garments sweeping slowly across the floor. 

“‘ This is really our man, I suppose?” whispered the Scotland Yard 
officer to Mr. Drayton. + 

“Yes, that's him, sure enough,” answered Drayton, in the same tone. 

“He was close-shaved when he got out of prison, but his mou- 
stache and beard have had time to grow again since then. Yes, that’s 
him, sure enough. I could swear to him anywhere.” 

There was nothing more to do or see, and they moved slowly away. 

‘* Will you not take one look ?” said General St. George to Kester. 

“Yes, one look,” whispered Kester; and with that he dragged him- 
self close up to the coffin, and stood gazing down for a moment at the 
marble face below. 

His own cheeks had faded to the colour of those of the dead man. 
In the yellow candlelight his features looked cadaverous and shrunken 
but his two burning eyes glowed with a strange light, eager yet 
terrified. He wanted to see—he would not have gone away satisfied 
unless he had seen—the face which lay therein all its awful beauty ; 
and yet his whole soul sank within him at the sight. Fascinated— 
spellbound he stood. 

“Yes, that is Lionel Dering,” he whispered to himself. “ Park 
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Newton is mine at last, and eleven thousand a-year. Why did he ever 
cross my path?” 

General St. George threw a corner of the pall over the coffin, and the 
two men turned to go, leaving the candles still burning. The sacristan 
with his keys was waiting for them at the top of the stone staircase 
which led to the church above. General St. George went up the stairs 
first, slowly and painfully : Kester followed a step or two behind. As 
his foot rested on the lowest stair of the vault he felt once again the 
Hand laid for a moment heavily on his shoulder—he heard once again 
the Voice whisper in his ear. 

“ Come.” 

He shivered involuntarily. Involuntarily he turned half round, as 
he always did at such times, although he knew quite well that there was 
nothing to beseen. No: the coffin lay there as they had left it a minute 
ago, untouched, unmoved. Butit was not his voice—not the voice of 
him who lay sleeping so peacefully there—that haunted the ear of Kester 
St. George, and filled his life with a dread unspeakable. It was the voice 
of the man, who had been done to death so foully at Park Newton, that 
whispered to him thus often out of his untimely shroud. 


Some hours later, as Richard Dering was crossing the entrance-hall 
of the villa, alow voice called his name from an upper floor. He 
looked up and saw Edith’s earnest face shining down upon him. 

** Are they gone—the two officers of police ?” she asked. 

“They left the villa two hours ago.” 

“ Satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly satisfied.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” she said, fervently. ‘ And Kester, 
what of him ?” 

“ He will take his leave immediately after dinner. He has declined 
Uncle Arthur's invitation to stay all night.” 

“ You will have to see him again before he goes?” 

“ Yes—just for a minute or two. I shall not dine with him.” 

“ Be careful.” 

“ There is not the slightest cause for fear. But here he comes.” 

Edith’s eyes met his for a moment, her lips broke into a smile; and 
she disappeared just as Kester St. George opened the glass door that 
led from the garden into the villa. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AT THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘A NIGHT IN A MONASTERY.” 


HE Scilly Islands must have been known as well, probably much 
better, in that far-off ‘ once-upon-a-time,” than they are to-day. 
Indeed, in the present day ninety-nine people out of a hundred that you 
meet with first ask you where they are, and secondly, what they are like. 
The ancients came over the sea to them, as they did to Cornwall, to 
enrich their coffers, and increase their pride. ‘To-day, in place of tin 
and precious metal, the islands confer benefit upon mankind by sending 
abroad shoals of-mackerel, acres of potatoes, and such like commodities : 
productions that in comparison with their old treasures are as common- 
place as are our own days when compared with the glory of the Greeks 
and Romans, 

By the Greeks the Scilly Islands were called Hesperides and Cassi- 
terides : Sellinz and Siluriz Insule by the Romans. The present 
name, Scilly, is said to have been originally written Sully, Sulley, or 
Silya. They were occasionally used by the Romans as a place of banish- 
ment; but their first mention in history is in the reign of Athelstan, 
in the tenth century. In the reign of Edward the Confessor the 
islands belonged to Tavistock Abbey, a portion being held on con- 
dition of their paying the king a rent of three hundred puffins, In 
about sixteen years’ time they will return to the Duchy of Cornwall. 

There are some forty islands in the group. Of these six are princi- 
pal, and five of them only inhabited. The sixth, Sampson, gradually 
reduced its number to seven or eight people, who were then ordered to 
quit, and the island to remain henceforth deserted. The five inhabited 
islands are St. Mary’s, Tresco, St. Martin, St. Agnes, and Bryher. The 
largest island contains sixteen hundred acres; the smallest ten. St- 
Mary’s is by far the largest and most important. If by chance she sank 
into the water, and was seen no more, the others would soon cease to 
be known or heard of. 

Next to St. Mary’s the principal island is Tresco, where is the Abbey 
of the Lord Proprietor, and few persons think of visiting the islands 
without inspecting the celebrated gardens, which are open to the public. 
The whole of the islands at present belong to one proprietor, and are 
a source of considerable revenue. They appear to have been leased to 
the Godolphins in the reign of Elizabeth, and were rented by their 
representative, the Duke of Leeds, from 1800 to 1831, at a rent of £40 
perannum. They then passed into the hands of Mr. Smith, who was 
called King Smith by the islanders. The government appears. to be 
absolutely under the control of the proprietor, who, therefore, is in 
reality little less than 4 monarch in his own territories: able almost to 
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make and to break laws. Petty offences are tried on the Island of St, 
Mary’s ; but graver crimes, such as murder, when they occur, are sent 
over to be dealt with in Cornwall. In 1649 the islands were fortified 
by Sir John Grenville ; and in 1835 the pier and harbour of St. Mary’s 
were constructed. 

Sampson, some time ago, was abandoned. The next island, Bryher, 
contains over one hundred people; Tresco is next to St. Mary’s in 
size, and contains about 300 inhabitants ; but St. Mary’s has a popula- 
tion of over 1500, This is the only island possessing any amount of 
animation and resource ; the others might, to all appearance, have done 
well for Robinson Crusoe. The circumference of St. Mary’s is about 
nine miles. The reader must not imagine from this word that the 
island is round ; rather is it long and narrow; in the form of a horse- 
shoe or crescent, but not a circle. The town of St. Mary's is called 
Hugh Town. 

The Scilly Islands, comparatively speaking, have been little visited, 
and are little known ; but the time will very possibly come when all 
this will be changed, and the Scilly Islands will be as frequented as 
are many other well-known places. This might even be considered 
a certainty, but for the thirty miles of sea which separate them from 
the mainland. Few places in England present greater advantages of 
climate than do the Scilly Islands, and this renders them particularly 
favourable to consumptive patients. But whilst our fashionable water. 
ing-places tax todo heavily the light and slender purse of many 
invalids, the small expense attending a winter in Scilly places it within 
the reach of most. ‘This is, of course, an advantage that would dis- 
appear by degrees if the islands became much visited. At present the 
inhabitants are sufficiently unsophisticated to be tolerably honest in 
their demands: though a person contemplating a long sojourn at St. 
Mary’s should be careful to form his plans and not give in to demands 
which appear to him unreasonable. 

St. Mary’s is the only island at present to which visitors can resort: 
the only island of the group affording sufficient accommodation to 
make a sojourn agreeable or possible. And even here no one must 
expect to enter upon a very lively or animated existence. The snipe, 
woodcock, and sandpiper abound for those who are fond of shooting ; 
and this, and fishing, are about all that is to be found in the way of 
amusement. There are many fine rocks, and, of course, magnificent 
sea views ; ferns to be found for the botanist, and perhaps a few rare 
discoveries for the geologist. Gne rare specimen of the sea-spleenwart 
I obtained with difficulty ; and the plant which heretofore had lived 
and revelled in view of the grand ocean, was transported to the very 
different air of London. Tended, but remaining apparently dead 
during the winter, it has sprung forth into fresh green beauty, only 
looking a little more delicate and refined than when it courted the sea- 
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breezes of its rocky birthplace. In a quiet way, therefore, perhaps a 
sojourn at St. Mary’s might be made interesting. But those who are 
in search of health must, for health’s sake, be willing to make some 
sacrifice, 

Perhaps no climate in England is so equal as that of the Scilly 
Islands, and it is this which renders them so peculiarly adapted 
to invalids. The climate is preserved from extremes of heat and cold ; 
possessing in summer a mean temperature of 57 degrees, in winter of 
45: an evenness regulated by an offshoot of the Gulf Stream, which 
washes the southern extremity of the coast. ‘The air is soft and pure, 
and is said not to be relaxing ; but this it is difficult to credit. One 
man told me that he had come to the Scilly Islands as a last resource 
for consumption; had grown considerably better and returned to 
England ; had fallen away again, and come back to. the Scilly Islands, 
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where again he had improved. As he seemed able to live only here, 
he had taken up his abode at St. Mary’s. 

The Scilly Islands have been called ‘the Madeira of England,” but 
they certainly possess not the luxuriant vegetation of that far-famed 
place. They are singularly deficient in trees ; a fatal blot. 

I touched ground with a curious feeling of being in a new world ; 
amongst people of another globe: a feeling never before experienced 
even when treading for the first time the soil of a foreign country. As 
the inhabitants spoke English and looked English, it could only be 
attributed to the desolate and romantic situation of the islands: a spot 
so isolated, that when there you feel as if three thousand miles of ocean 
instead of thirty separated you from England. 

Compared with the barrenness of the islands we had passed, St. 
Mary’s, as we approached, looked of importance. Yet it betrayed a 
quaint, out-of-the-world aspect as we threaded the narrow, up-hill, un- 
paved thoroughfare which led to the inns. 

We landed, without regret; and A.’s happiness at touching 
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terra firma was clouded only by the knowledge that it was impossible 
to get back again without undergoing a similar ordeal. There were 
two inns to choose from. Passing down the port, we made our way up 
the narrow, crooked street, which opened into a sort of triangle, 
probably called a square. A short ascent led us to the inn to which 
we had been recommended—Tregarthen’s. After a few moments’ 
parley and hesitation—for the inn, from its situation, promised to be 
somewhat close and stifling—we walked down the narrow garden path 
which led up to it, and secured rooms. 

The house was old-fashioned, the rooms were small, low, and closely 
packed, as you often see them in old country inns; but they 
were clean, and as our stay was not likely to be a long one, 
we were satisfied. A great drawback was that we had no view from 
any of the windows. Our sitting-room Icoked on to the garden 
through which we had just passed. A. and B.’s bedroom had a pros- 
pect of chimney-pots ; mine revelled in a narrow slip of back ground. 
The sea was quite shut out. In other respects we found ourselves 
comfortable; and the people of the inn civil and obliging. 

Tregarthen’s is the oldest inn in the island, and is by many considered 
the best, perhaps for this reason. But on the top of the hill—within 
a few minutes’ walk of Tregarthen’s—another inn has of late sprung 
up. The building, originally intended for barracks, is more substantial 
and modern than Tregarthen’s; more airy and bracing; and the sea- 
view from its windows must be extremely fine. Between these two 
we hesitated. Had we contemplated a longer sojourn we should have 
chosen the higher inn; but for a day or two the coziness of Tregar- 
then’s, together with the strong recommendation we had received, turned 
the scale. 

It was cozy enough, but luxuriated in an atmosphere called “ stuffy ” 
by maiden ladies of a certain age. Whilst the ladies withdrew to 
their room the landlord came up to pay his respects. He had been 
master of the boat running between the Scilly Islands and Penzance for 
forty years: and pointed with some pride to a picture on the wall 
representing his ship in one of the most terrible gales ever recorded off 
the coast of Cornwali; during which, at the entrance to Penzance 
harbour, the boat swung completely round. “ But we weathered the 
storm, sir,” said the landlord, shaking his head. ‘‘ No one thought we 
should do it, but we did. And the next morning, to commemorate the 
event, I went and bought that there instrument for my daughters,” 
pointing to a piano religiously covered with green baize. He had had 
enough of the sea, and was enjoying a green and comfortable old age 
quietly on shore. 

After a substantial meal, combining diuner and tea in one, we strolled 
away in the twilight on to the rampart, passing through the little star 
fort, over whose portal were the letters and date, E. R., 1593, showin 
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it to have been built in the reign of good Queen Bess, by Sir Francis 
Godolphin. But it had been a long, tiring day, and as we looked out 
seawards in the gathering gloom, we felt that we could do nothing better 
or wiser than retire with departing light, and leave night and darkness 
to the owls—if there were any at hand. 

The next morning I agreed with a boatman to row us to as many 
islands as could be visited in one day. We started soon after nine 
o’clock. The boat was a good one, and three men shared the work of 
rowing, though two are generally sufficient. But it is pleasant to feel 
that those who are contributing to your enjoyment are not being 
over taxed, and we did not object. The water from the shore 
seemed smooth. The sky was cloudy; but the clouds were high, 
and not threatening. The breeze was brisk. On the whole we might 
have been more fortunate in the weather, and we might have been 
less favoured. We persuaded A. to accompany us. Upon a clear 
demonstration that the water would be, and must be, smooth as 
glass : showing, that we should be the whole time within shelter of the 
cluster of islands: that a rowing boat in the shelter of this cluster 
was a very different thing from a cockleshell of a steamer, out on the 
broad swell of the ocean. Finally and most forcibly arguing, that to 
come to the Scilly Islands and not see them, would be to return home 
a standing monument of ridicule for ever. 

Our first destination, the Island of St. Agnes, looked but a 
very short distance from us. But as the skipper of the “Queen” 
had wisely observed, distances at sea are deceptive. It took the men, 
with wind against them, and tide somewhat, nearly two hours’ hard 
pulling to get across. The water which had looked so smooth and 
alluring from shore, was soon rough and disagreeable; the wind in- 
creased ; and the motion of the small rowing boat to-day, proved far 
more trying and uncomfortable than that of the steamer yesterday. 
A. said nothing, though frightened ; but looked at us with the look of 
a hunted stag; with a bitterly reproachful look; a look that said we 
had beguiled her under shamefully false pretences. At length with a 
short, despairing kind of laugh, she exclaimed: “And you call this 
pleasure! How I am well punished for my folly in coming with you!” 

B. again resorted to the nux, and again I followed her example with 
repeated success. Never had we felt in better condition. Our close- 
ness to the water, and the fresh breezes were perfectly exhilarating. 
We might have been jolly as sandboys but for our anxiety and sym- 
pathy with A., who, soon pale as a ghost, and prostrated, was reclining 
in the boat. It was impossible to put back. When we reached St. 


. Agnes, A. sat down on a bank by the road-side, and remained there 


whilst we went up and inspected the lighthouse. 
The island seemed almost a desert place. It has a population of 
about two hundred, and is about three hundred and fifty acres in 
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extent. A wonderful place for fishing ; where in one night, it is said, 
the islanders will catch in the season, as many as forty thousand 
fish, chiefly mackerel. The slopes on the shore were covered with 
green turf, and there was a look of verdure about the whole island 
which made it one of the least barren in appearance. I do not 
remember to have seen a single tree on St. Agnes. From the 
lighthouse there was a splendid sea-view, and the few white cottages 
dotted about, in which the islanders stow themselves, were now 
visible. They pay, so said the boatman, about seven pounds a year 
for a cottage and several acres of ground, planted chiefly with potatoes 
and broccoli. Large quantities of these are annually sent up from the 
Scilly Islands to the London markets. The lighthouse is seventy-two 
feet high, and shows a revolving light with forty oil-burners. The 
copper reflectors were bright as silver, and everything was in that 
wonderful cleanliness and order so generally found in lighthouses. 
The light is seen by mariners in connection with the lights on the Seven 
Stones and Longships. 

Beyond this there was little to interest us on St. Agnes. Some fine 
granite cairns there were ; but we had seen so much of this lately, that 
time could not be lost in gazing upon their beauties. Our next desti- 
nation was to be Annette. This was a great island for sea-gulls, for 
the possession of one or two of which I had long had an insane and 
uncontrollable desire. On our return to the boat we found A. con- 
siderably better in health and spirits, and ready to embark. 

Annette seemed quite close upon us, but was not reached for three- 
quarters of an hour. This is one of the uninhabited islands, and gave 
us far more pleasure than either of the others. It is forty acres in 
extent ; forty acres of wild barren rock, covered with furze and brush- 
wood. Few people visit it ; and here, solitary and apart from mankind, 
the wild birds build their nests. 

Jumping from the boat to the shore, we clambered up the rocks, and 
walked to the further end of the island. What solitude! Nothing but 
the sea around : a small island on which never man had built nor lived. 
Thousands of sea-gulls rose whirling in the air, shrieking and distressed 
at our intrusion. On the rocks everywhere were innumerable nests, 
some containing eggs, some young birds: the eggs most of them larger 
than a hen’s, greyish and specked with brown spots. Many of these gulls 
were of the lesser black-backed species. The young birds were all, 
unfortunately, too small to carry away. 

The sense of freedom and isolation from the world this island gave 
us was delightful. I had never experienced anything like it before ; never 
having been upon anything so desolate and deserted. It was the feeling 
of reading Robinson Crusoe brought into reality. We could not 
avoid agreeing that to come here for a week in fine weather, with 
tents and*provisions and a party ‘of choice friends, would be a very 
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memorable week in one’s life. The view from the end of the island 
was particularly beautiful; the grouping of the rocks in the water: 
rocks which are called the Dogs of Scilly, and which can be destructive 
as they are picturesque. Here Sir Cloudesley Shovel was wrecked in the 
Association, and lost; also the Zhames, in 1841, with all hands, was 
lost ; also the Douro, in 1843, with sixty-one lives. Beyond all was 
the Bishop Rock, crowned by its granite lighthouse, for which it took two 
years merely to lay the foundation stone. The lighthouse is one hundred 
and forty-eight feet high, and exposed to terrific seas. A storm wave in 
the winter of 1859 swept away the fog-bell at the top, weighing three 
hundredweight. 

We lingered long on this island ; enjoying the isolation ; the seas 
around ; looking for young gulls, admiring the eggs, and wondering at 
the nooks and crannies in which the old birds build their nests—though 
from the scantiness of the material they must make somewhat hard beds. 
for the young. All this time the gulls were whirling above, darkening 


_the air, and rendering it noisy with their plaintive and incessant cries. 


But we could not stay for ever, and at last we set off for Tresco. 
This time the men hoisted the sails, and in a very short space of time, 
compared with the time it would have taken to row, we reached the 
island. 

Tresco is, in one way, the most notable of the group, as being the 
residence of the proprietor of the islands. It is seven hundred acres 
in extent, and contains about four hundred people. But on first landing 
it seems almost as. deserted as Annette. You look around, and see 
scarcely a trace of habitation. I confess altogether to a feeling of disap- 
pointment at the result of our visit to the Scilly Islands. Perhaps had 
I not heard them so lauded, this would not have been. Vegetation 
it had been said was luxuriant as that of the tropics. Let no one go 
with this feeling. Rather let him look for barrenness and isolation, and 
the visit may prove a pleasant one. 

Here we were at Tresco, the island containing the Abbey, and the 
famous Abbey gardens. In landing, we saw only a poor cottage or 
two, which appeared to have been shut up for the last six months. 
Diving somewhat into the interior, we discovered an inn with all the 
shutters up; and after knocking and waiting at sundry doors, with the 
patience of Job, a rumbling and rattling were heard inside, like the noise 
of an awakened ghost ; bars and bolts were hastily withdrawn, and a 
maiden, apparently roused by our summons from a twelve-months’ 
sleep, put forth a head. 

“Could we have some refreshment ?” 

“‘ She didn’t know, she was sure. It was like there was bread and 
butter and tea in the place.” 

Our exhibition of joy at finding corn in what we took for a Canaan 
startled the maid: who, possibly thinking she had lighted on a party of 
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lunatics, disappeared like a shot, and brought back a protector. He 
might have stood as a model for Samson. We felt as if we were going 
to be murdered, but he proved harmless enough; and what was still 
better, he managed to got us some tea and bread. Provisions the good 
people of the inn had put into the boat for us, but these we gave over 
to the rowers who had borne the burden of the day. 

It was evident that visitors at Tresco were as yet of rare occurrence. 
Even the shop next door to the inn, which appeared to sell everything 
under the sun, from red-herrings to note-paper, and finished up with a 
post-office, was so securely locked that entrance was impossible. 
Whilst waiting for the tea, we sat on the banks outside, and certainly 
the island was a picturesque object. One of the chief sights is the 
“ Piper’s Hole,” a cavern of granite, which may be penetrated, with the 
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help of a boat and torches, to the depth of six hundred feet. But the 
state of the tide did not permit a visit at that hour; and so, the tea 
disposed of, we started for the Abbey gardens. The boat in the mean- 
time was taken round the island, to save us the trouble of returning. 

It was a pleasant and picturesque walk, with green slopes to our left 
hand, here and there wooded. Nearing the Abbey, a long stretch ot 
heath opened out, literally covered with the wild convolvulus. We 
soon reached the gardens and were admitted, and after signing our names 
in a book (a form we could not be excused), the gardener accompanied 
us over the grounds. 

Here we were disappointed. We had heard the gardens praised 
as matchless, and wonderful. We had expected much. It is no doubt 
a triumph of skill to raise anything approaching to beauty amidst sur- 
rounding barrenness: and there were tropical plants growing out in the 
open air which gave the gardens an unfamiliar and uncommon aspect, 
But the stiff, straight walks wanted grace, and there were few flowers to 
enliven the scene. Here was a tomb, with an old inscription; there 
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the remains of a picturesque archway, covered with ivy. Now we came 
upon a terrace, with a long row of aloes on each side ; and other plants 
and trees abounded, such as the eucalyptus and camphor laurel. As 
a study, therefore, much might be found to interest ; but as a coup- 
d’ceil, a general impression, we were grievously disappointed in the 
gardens. We quitted Tresco almost sorry not to have devoted the time 
to some of the barren islands. 

The wind was strong and the sea growing rough as we put forth 
again. It was quite enough to frighten A., who, however, bravely said 
nothing. The men declared that unless they at once made for St. 
Mary’s, it would be impossible to get in that night. As we did not 
care to spend the night either on a desert island or in the boat, we 
gave in. With the help of the sail, we scudded along rapidly, constantly 
shipping water, to A.’s inexpressible terror, who remained, nevertheless, 
bravely silent and calm. 

The swell of the ocean was now sensibly seen and felt. It was 
beautiful to watch roll after roll sweeping along with majesty and 
grandeur ; now raising the little cockleshell so high up that we could 
see far around us ; now gently lowering her into a complete valley of 
waters. In the midst of grand and romantic sensations my hat flew off, 
and ina moment was far out of reach ; a roll swept us onwards at least 
thirty orforty feet : the hat was gone. Romance was banished. We were 
shipping plenty of spray and water, and rain began to fall heavily. I 
tied a pocket-handkerchief over my head, and immediately became an 
object of mirth amidst the surrounding gloom. I felt myself a sacrifice 
to the public good. The wind was roaring. St. Mary’s, dimly seen 
through the mist, looked very far off. Perhaps we should not reach it 
at all. What if, after all, we had to spend the night on a desert island ? 
Our plight was somewhat pitiable. 

But nearer and nearer the good boat struggled ; and at last, with 
feelings of triumph, we entered the port, towards six in the evening. 
My first consideration before landing was to restore the handkerchief 
to its pocket ; my next to endeavour to buy another hat. 

This was more easily thought of than done. It was the 24th of June; 
a day kept in the Scilly Islands, and in many parts of Cornwall, as a 
general holiday. Every shop was closed, but one was at last prevailed 
upon to open its doors to us. 

“It is our holiday,” said the master, evidently half inclined to refuse 
admittance. “But,” he added, more good-naturedly, “I don’t see 
how you can go about without a hat. So please walk in, sir.” 

As I willingly obeyed, an elderly and respectable-looking dame issued 
from a side room, in a black silk gown, with a yard of train rustling 
behind her, and disappearing for a moment, returned with a stock of 
hats. At length I found one that was better than nothing, and we were 
afterwards puzzled to determine whether it gave me the look most of a 
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brigand or a burglar. I can only assert that all the old timid and unpro- 
tected ladies who afterwards caught sight of me, backed rapidly out of 
my presence, as they would have backed out of the presence of 
Royalty: with feelings of equal awe, but not of equal security. 

On our way back to the inn it was agreed between us that the boat- 
man should return in an hour’s time to pilot us about the island. When 
the hour had expired, A. felt too knocked-up to accompany us, and 
we left her in solitude, reclining upon a sofa, to enjoy, over again in 
imagination the pleasures of the day. 

As for us, we had one of the pleasantest walks imaginable. The 
boatman was an intelligent man, and proved a good companion as well 
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as guide. We were soon free of Hugh Town; out amongst the bold 
rocks of Peninis ; the finest rocks in Scilly ; as fine and remarkable as 
many on the Cornish coast, though less visited and, therefore, less 
known and talked about. Some of the first rocks are called the Kettle 
and Pans ; so named from their deep rock-basins, supposed to have 
been used in the old days for Druidical worship : a supposition probably 
mere conjecture. 

Passing on to Peninis, we soon found ourselves beneath the Pulpit 
Rock and then above it : after that, at the very height and extremity of 
the rocks, whence we had a splendid view of the Southern Ocean. 

““We have had many a wreck here, sir,” remarked the boatman. 
“Tis said, though, that Sir Cloudesley Shovel might have saved his 
ship, if he’d only taken the advice of his sailors.” 

“ How was that?” 
“Why, sir, it was in 1707. The weather was hazy and thick ; not 
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clear as it is to-night. On board the admiral’s boat was a man from the 
Scilly Islands. As they drew near the ‘ Dogs,’ not knowing in the fog 
their whereabouts, this man said he was sure they were close on the 
rocks of his native place. The admiral in a passion, sent for the man 
and asked him why he thought so. ‘Instinct,’ said the man, ‘and the 
strangeness o’ the water.’ The admiral said he would have no cowards 
on board interfering, and ordered the man to be strung up to the yard- 
arm. Which was done. But the man was right, for all that. In a few 
minutes the ship struck on the Gilstone Rock, and every man on board 
perished. And not only herself, but two other ships of war besides. 
In all about two thousand men lost their lives.” 

From this melancholy tale we turned to search for ferns, which, said 
our guide, grew amongst the rocks. We groped in all the nooks and 
crevices for a specimen of the male Asplenium Marinum, and at last 
found one: which was unearthed with much difficulty. ‘The very one 
that, as I have before observed, is now living in a very different atmo- 
sphere, and putting forth fresh life and beauty. I had searched for 
one in the walk from Tol Pedn Penwith to the Land’s End, but 
unsuccessfully. 

We lingered long, clambering and gazing amongst these rocks ; no- 
thing, nothing but rock and sea around ; as if this was all the world 
contained ; and we the only people to enjoy it. At length we turned 
inn-wards. Through fields ; past a deserted farm-house ; through the 
churchyard, where the dead lie so solitary and silent : the dead of many 
nations; English, French, German, Dutch: many of them partly 
washed by the cruel sea. The church is very old, and partly decayed. 
Enlarged in 1662, it must have even then been grey with age. In the 
chancel lie the remains of some of those who perished with Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel; but the body of the latter was conveyed to West- 
minster Abbey, where an unsightly and even hideous monument was 
erected to his memory. 

In Hugh Town the boys had congregated on the square, and 
were celebrating Midsummer Day by a lighted tar-barrel, which they 
rolled about with shouts of laughter, looking like imps in the fast 
falling darkness, as the flames of their torches threw their reflection 
upon the grinning faces and dark clothes. Half the town must have 
turned out to see them. They were having fine fun; every now and 
then rolling the barrel so alarmingly near to an unsuspicious group that 
it scattered them in all directions: sending forth fumes and volumes of 
smoke from their barrel and torches which seemed to affect and half 
suffocate everyone but themselves. 

At length we reached the inn, and B. and I congratulated each 
other upon having accomplished a wonderful day’s work, wound up by 
an exceedingly delightful walk. 

The next morning was fine; and at breakfast, partly to relieve 
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A.’s anxiety about the sea; partly to make sure of the Queen, we 
determined to return home. The Quween was by far the best boat, 
and would not start again for some days. The weather also migh 
become rough and boisterous. 

The boat started at ten.; Without loss of time I called for the bill: 
which was less reasonable in its items than one might have anticipated 
in a place so little frequented, and before the season had commenced : 
settled it,and we went on board. They were loading the boat with 
mackerel, and here we found the skipper more willing to wait for fish 
than for passengers. Smack after smack came sailing round the corner; 
and as long as any were in sight, the boat budged not, though long 
past ten. As each fishing-smack came up, its contents were emptied 
into baskets and put on board. They sometimes take in as many, as 
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five hundred baskets ; but to-day, luckily for us, there were but one 
hundred. 

At length the order was given for starting; and in a few moments 
we were slowly steaming away from St. Mary’s. Soon we were clear of 
the Scilly Islands. Very, very gradually they receded from us ; very, 
very gradually we approached the Cornish coast. The sea was much 
more rough than it had been in crossing over ; the swell much greater 
and more unpleasant. But A. bore up bravely, and even almost 
seemed to enjoy it. As for the others, with the help of nux, they might 
have been sailing all their lives. 

I had spoken to the steward on first landing at Scilly about some 
sea-gulls ; and he had promised to try and get me some. As good as 
his word, I found about a dozen of them on board. Of these we 
chose four ; three for myself, one which B. wished to give to a friend. 
These were put into a basket, over the mouth of which a sailor cleverly 
made a network of string. I can safely say that never were pets more 
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prized, and never did pets prove a greater trouble. Not only trouble 
but expense. I brought mine up to London; but they would not 
grow tame. On the other hand, they insisted upon being fed upon the 
most delicate fish, and as they grew older they thought nothing of 
swallowing a large fish whole. But it was a fine, almost noble sight, to 
see them running at full speed down the garden, with their great wings 
outspread. It brought the sea back to memory; and every time they 
gave their plaintive cry, the birds of Annette, the desolation of the 
island, the rocks, and the grand ocean, rose up in pleasant vision. 
At length, a longing to afford the birds more space and freedom came 
over me; they also absolutely needed a pond ; and I gave them to the 
Zoological Gardens, where they now revel in such freedom as they are 
ever likely to possess. 

But I have left our boat in mid-ocean, and the men, in charge of 
the fish, employing themselves in washing and packing the mackerel. 
As we neared Penzance an empty basket was slung up to the mast-head, 
and on inquiry we found that for every hundred baskets on board, an 
empty basket was slung up. This was a signal to the railway people ; 
who then knew what accommodation would be wanted, and prepared 
the train accordingly: thus facilitating its departure with the least 
possible delay. As soon as we landed, the baskets were put into the 
vans, and in half an hour the train was on its way to London. We also 
were on our way to Falmouth, somewhat encumbered by our birds 
and ferns ; and my vanity greatly concerned at my peculiar hat and 
uncivilized appearance now that I had returried to the civilized world. 

We reached Falmouth about six in the evening ; and notwithstanding 
a little disappointment in the luxuriant aspect of the islands, could 
not but admit that we had had an exceedingly agreeable excursion ; 
one to look back upon with pleasure. 

At eight o’clock one Friday morning, I quitted Falmouth in Zhe 
Countess of Dublin, bound for London. On our way we touched at 
Plymouth ; the entrance to which is one of the most beautiful sights 
in the world; at Portsmouth and Southampton; and passed through 
the line of fleet, of which we must have had as magnificent a sight 
as the Shah himself, who was then visiting London. The flags 
were flying from the ships; and over all the sun was throwing his 
glorious, his magical influence. The weather was delightful, the sea 
calm as ariver. We reached London on Sunday afternoon at three 
o'clock, thus ending a passage at once pleasant and successful. 

For my own part I sighed that my holiday was over ; Z.’s irresistible 
companionship left far behind. And with a melancholy regret I 
whispered to myself the,wise motto on the Sultan’s ring: TuIs atso 
MUST PASS AWAY. 


C. W. W. 
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HE villagers called it the Little Shop; and so they had called 
it from the first morning Keturah Bright opened its shutters. 
That was many years before the time of my story, for when the place 
was opened Keturah was a middle-aged woman, and, when it was 
closed she had been dead some time; and she lived fully the number 
of years allotted to mankind. Before her death a great change had 
taken place in the small household behind the tiny dark room where 
the counter stood, and where the darning-needles and Berlin-wools 
were piled, one on top of the other, on the numerous shelves. Up to 
six years before she died, the old woman had lived entirely alone. 
But one morning a customer going in early to make a purchase, found 
her sitting in her usual place behind the counter, with a companion; 
and this companion was a child, which was rather surprising, since it 
was not known that she had any relatives, and she had never ap- 
peared fond of children. She was “close-mouthed,” as they called it ; 
seldom talking about her own affairs, and frequently disposing ot 
questioners with some sharpness; but her visitor’s curiosity was so 
great upon this occasion, that, despite the remembrance of previous 
rebuffs, it overpowered her prudence. 

“Why, Missus!” she exclaimed, with good-natured bluntness, 
“who'd ha’ thought it ?” 

“ Ay,” was Keturah’s unflinching reply. “ Who would?” 

The customer set her basket on the counter, and stared at the child 
with an honest expression of interest, which settled at last into as 
honest an expression of admiration: for it was a pretty child, with a 
wondrously fair little face, and curling soft light hair. 

“Heart alive!” she said next. ‘“She’s a pretty ’un! There’s no 
favour o’ you about her, Missus. ‘There cannot be much kin betwixt 
you.” 

Then Keturah, rising from her seat, rested her two knotty, hard- 
worked old hands on the counter directly opposite the questioner, and 
faced her with a stolid defiance. 

‘Do you want anything ?” she said. 

“ Ay, to be sure,” good-temperedly ignoring the implied sarcasm, 
“T came in for some buttons for our Margery; but seein’ the child 
there, drove it clean out o’ my head.” 

The old woman brought out the required articles, in silence ; in fact, 
she did not utter another word until the buttons had been wrapped in 
paper, and handed over to the purchaser. Then, as her visitor was 
turning away in despair of gaining any further information, she some- 
what startled her by calling her back. 
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“Here!” she said. And the woman stopped, and looked round at 
her. 

“I suppose,” said Keturah, “that if people ask you about this 
child you’d like to be able to tell them something ? ” 

“Sure enough, if I knew it.” 

“Very well,” said Keturah. “If anyone asks you anything, you 
can tell them this much. She is the daughter of a son of mine who is 
no credit to me, and her mother is his wife, and no credit to him; and 
I am going to try to make an honest woman of her, and her name 4s 
Stephanie ; but she is to be called Steenie, because Stephanie is her 
mother’s name, and is no credit to anybody.” 

Of course there was no end to speculation as to the true state of 
affairs, when this was noised abroad, but no one ever knew the exact 
truth. Some said, indeed, that Keturah Bright, having been left a 
widow, with an only son, had been s9 passionately attached to him, 
that she had spent her youth in hard labour for his sake ; and when he 
grew up he had been wild and reckless, had married a French girl of 
tarnished reputation, and, going from bad to worse, had, in the end, 
committed some crime for which he had been transported for life. 
But how the story had floated to Gowanham, and whether it had any 
foundation or not, remained a mystery to the last; for after the little 
girl’s first appearance behind the counter of the Little Shop, both 
father and mother were lost to her. 

In the course of time, Steenie, as she was always called, became as 
much of a Gowanham institution as the Little Shop itself. Being 
pretty and tractable, she was, so to speak, taken in hand by popular 
consent. The Rector himself took a fancy to her; and his daughter 
made a protégée of her, and gave her extra lessons two or three times 
a week. There was not much excitement in the life behind the Little 
Shop ; but whether her existence was bright or dull, the child Steenie, 
living over day by day, bore it cheerfully and simply, and was only 
different from other children in being so conscientious, and self- 
possessed, and industrious, that she was quite like a little woman. 

When she was fourteen, Keturah died, and then Gowanham found 
cause for astonishment again. She had laid strict injunctions upon 
Steenie to hold to the Little Shop, and carry on its business just as it 
had been carried on in her life-time. It would be a means of inde- 
pendence for her, she said; she would have a home of her own, 
and a place in the world; and as to being alone, there was no 
need of that—she could choose some elderly person to be companion 
and assistant in one. On hearing this, Gowanham was not only sur- 
prised, but rather scandalized. The idea of the child’s bearing upon 
her young shoulders such a weight of responsibility was not a pleasant 
one, and many of her friends demurred against it openly. But in her 
pretty, steadfast way Steenie held to her determination to submit to her 
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dead relative’s wishes : and even those who were fondest of her, became 
reconciled, and admired her more than ever. As to the choice of a 
companion, Steenie settled that herself; when about a fortnight after 
Keturah’s death, her friend, the Rector, called to see her. 

“T have been thinking, sir,” she said, after rising from her chair to 
greet him—a modest little figure in black, with a gentle way of moving 
—‘‘T have been thinking, sir, that I should like to have old Tibby.” 

“Old Tibby !” said the Rector. ‘“ What for, my dear? Oh, to be 
sure !” suddenly recollecting himself. ‘I had forgotten for the mo- 
ment. You mean you would like to have her stay with you by way of 
company.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Steenie, looking up at him with a simple anxiety. 
“‘T have been thinking so. You see, she doesn’t find the almshouse so 
easy to bear with since the rheumatism came on, and it seems to me it 
would be best to ask some one to come here who really needs a home 
very much. Don’t you think so?” 

“T think that you are a good, thoughtful, little woman, my dear,” said 
the Rector; ‘and it makes me very happy to be able to say so. I 
will go and see old Tibby about it myself.” And so the matter of 
Steenie’s companion was settled satisfactorily to all parties. 

The years went on, and Steenie’s little figure shot up into a tall one, 
and the girlish face became very pretty indeed. 

‘Dangerously pretty for a child exposed as she is!” said the good 
Rector to his wife, after one of his visits. ‘ And yet, I cannot wish it 
was less pretty, for she is a sensible little thing.” 

She was a sensible little thing. Good-sense, and simple singleness of 
purpose were peculiar to her. There was not an atom of frivolity in 
her whole nature; and though she laughed and coloured often over the 
blunt, broad compliments of the honest countrymen and women who 
made their purchases from her, her pleasure in their admiration was an 
innocent, healthy pleasure, and brought her no foolish flutter of gratified 
vanity. 

** Are you never afraid,” said a young matron to her, “ that people 
will be rude to you, knowing you are so much alone?” 

“No,” answered Steenie. ‘‘ I am not afraid at all ; and I believe it is 
because I am not afraid, that people do not think of being rude to me.” 

She was a cheerful little soul, too. She made the tiny dark rooms 
positively bright. 

“It’s a sight to see her, ma’am,” old Tibby said to the Rector’s wife. 
“It’s a sight to see her sittin’ in the big wooden rockin’-chair when the 
shop’s closed, an’ readin’ out so grand and easy.” 

Steenie Bright became more and more of a favourite at the rectory. 
She spent many of her spare moments there, particularly after Miss 
Denham married and went away, leaving the old couplealone. In the 
eyes of good Mrs. Denham, Steenie Bright became nearer perfection 
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every day of her life. As she grew older, she fell into the habit of 
relying upon her for advice, and information, and assistance ; for the 
girl possessed so much tact and clear good sense, that she was quite 
invaluable in all charitable enterprises. 

“Steenie, my dear,” the old lady would say, “‘I want you to visit 
those new-comers on the common. They are in great distress, I hear, 
and I should like to know if they are worth helping.” 

Or, perhaps it would be the Rector himself. 

“Edward, I wish you would call at the Little Shop, and ask Steenie 
to see the Dowes, and let me know what they want. The children are 
ill, and Steenie has such a nice way with children.” 

It was on some such occasion as this that Steenie first heard of and 
encountered Kenneth Dart. 

She had gone up to the rectory one dark winter’s afternoon, and 
was standing before the fire warming her feet, her hands in her little 
black muff, while Mrs. Denham packed a basket of provisions, when 
suddenly an idea seemed to occur to the good old lady. 

“ Dear me, Steenie,” she exclaimed, “I forgot to mention the curate 
to you.” 

“If Mr. Denham is going to take one, I am very glad,” said Steenie. 
“T think he needs assistance.” 

“Just what I have often remarked,” said Mrs. Denham. ‘“ He has 
been terribly over-worked of late, and he has just met with the person 
he wants in Mr. Kenneth Dart: who was obliged to give up his former 
curacy on account of ill-health, brought on by some difficulty of climate 
in the village where he was situated—marshes, I think, my dear. There, 
Steenie, the basket is ready.” 

It was very foggy and dark outside ; and Steenie, with the basket on 
her arm, and her hands in the black muff, found the yellow dusk un- 
pleasant enough after the bright parlour. But she stepped out into it 
bravely, and walked down the gravel-path briskly enough to set the 
young blood dancing in her veins. 

But reaching the gates, she was stopped by a little accident. As she 
passed through them, some one, turning the corner sharply, and not 
seeing her in the murkiness, ran against her so suddenly that both 
muff and basket fell to the ground, and sundry small parcels were 
scattered at her feet. 

‘Oh, dear,” she exclaimed. ‘What a pity!” 

The gentleman—it was a gentleman—raised his hat with a hurried 
apology. Looking down, he saw aslight figure in a gray cloak and hat, 
and a lovely, troubled face uplifted ; looking up, Steenie, almost uncon- 
sciously, took in the outward appearance of a tall, cadaverous young 
man, with a pair of fine, dark eyes, at this moment touched with a 
faint expression of annoyance, and her recognition of this expression 
made her recollect herself. 
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“Tt does not matter much,” she said, in a pretty cheerful way, 
rescuing the packages. “It does not matter at all, it seems, because 
nothing is injured, and the bottle of wine is quite safe. Thank you,” 
as he handed her a little parcel. ‘‘ That is the tea. Nothing has rolled 
away, I think.” 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I did not see you. I was wondering 
where I should find the rectory. Perhaps you can tell me, if you will 
be so good.” 

“Ves,” Steenie answered. ‘ We are before the gates, now. I have 
just left the house.” : 

“ Thank you: ” and raising his hat again, he turned in through the 
gateway, as Steenie went on. 

“T wonder,” she said, quickening her pace, and holding something 
more firmly to the basket, “if that is Mr. Kenneth Dart? Yes, it 
must be. How dreadfully ill he looks, and how tall and thin he is!” 

The Rev. Kenneth Dart was a younger member of an old but 
broken-down and impoverished family. He had nothing but his own 
exertions to depend upon, and so far had been the reverse of fortunate. 
Life had gone against him, and he had made a great mistake. There 
had been half a dozen sons in the family to provide for, and each must 
have some profession. The Church had not been Kenneth’s choice, and 
his conscience stung him sharply when, after a struggle, he accepted it 
as his vocation. His soul was not in his work ; but he was not brave 
enough to accept what his life had taught him to regard as a lower lot, 
or to labour and wait with patience. So he took up the task, which 
should have thrilled him to his heart’s core with a sense of its divine 
purpose, and took it up coldly ; though with an inward resolve to do it 
all honour, as far as a conscientious outward life would go. 

It so chanced that Steenie did not meet him at the rectory for 
several weeks after their accidental encounter, but she heard him 
preach several times. And though he had forgotten her very existence, 
as soon as he left her at the iron gates, the moment that he caught 
sight of her among his congregation, Kenneth Dart knew her again, 
knew the girl’s face in an instant. It was not only that it was a fair, 
fresh face—it was a good face, a face witha meaning. There was 
purpose in it, truth in it, brightness in it; it was the sort of face to 

encourage one to believe in the world, or, at least, to think leniently 
of it. Whatsoever the young hand found to do would be done with 
all its might. Not that Kenneth Dart saw all this ; he was not, in 
those days, the man to follow such a train of thought. With him it 
was simply a matter of being attracted or repelled, and here he found 
himself attracted. 

He did not make any inquiries concerning her. Information came 
to him without any effort to gain it. In his daily labours among the 
poorer people, he found a certain influence at work which now and 
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then surprised him. There was some one person in Gowanham who 
was not only dear to these poor people, but dear to them in the truest 
sense of the word. There was some one who had been before him, 
and who had crept into hearts that were as sealed books to himself ; 
who helped these people, and gave them cheery counsel and bright 
words ; and there was not one of them but had affection and praise 
for her: and she was only a girl after all. 

He found this out one miserable, foggy November day when he was 
making some visits, and was in one of his bitterest and most dissatisfied 
moods. He was ill and wretched — he was often ill, and often 
wretched—and just on this particular evening his life seemed to him 
to be at its worst. 

He had called at the cottage to find one child sick, the rest in an 
uproar, and the hard-worked mother in a state of irritated despair ; 
and, after the first commonplaces, he was sitting wondering miserably 
what to say or do next, when the latch was lifted, and the sick boy 
gave a little cry of delight. 

‘I’m so glad!” he said, quite hysterically, poor child. ‘I thought 
you weren’t going to come!” and Dart, glancing round, rose from his 
seat at once, at sight of the bright face, and the slight figure clad in 


gray, like some youthful pilgrim. 


It seemed as if the whole state of affairs altered at once. The 
children ceased their bickerings, the boy’s pale face quite glowed, and 
even the careworn mother appeared to recover something of spirit. 
Steenie set her small basket on the table, and began to take some 
packages out. 

“Mrs. Denham sent them,” she explained. ‘‘ There is some tea 
here too, and a bottle of wine for Joey. And Joey, here is the 
picture-book, the one about the travellers. Children, who is going to 
put the kettle on for mother’s tea? She is so tired.” 

Having emptied the basket, she knelt down by Joe’s couch for a 
minute or so, turning over the leaves of the book and explaining the 
pictures, talking in a low tone. At last Kenneth heard the word 
‘* patient,” and saw the boy colour faintly. 

“‘T tried to be,” he said. ‘And I think I was until I thought you 
were not coming, and then my head ached so, and the rest were so 
noisy, and—and ”’ but Kenneth lost the rest. She could not stay 
very long. She was obliged to return to the rectory, she said. She 
had promised to take tea with Mrs. Denham, and it was late already ; 
so, with a few more words to Joey, she took the empty basket, and 
was going out, when the clergyman spoke to her, leaving his seat. 

‘‘T am going to the rectory myself,” he said, a trifle awkwardly. 
*‘ May I have the pleasure of carrying this?” And he held out his 
hand for the basket. 

She let him take it, and they walked out into the fog together, she 
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wondering a little why he looked so unhappy. They said very little 
to each other. She was never talkative, and he was in a silent mood 
this evening. Simple-minded, steadfast Steenie Bright was sharpening 
his sting of conscience again, and making him more dissatisfied with 
himself than ever. It was so plain that her heart was in the work ot 
her hands. 

“ You—you like this sort of thing!” he broke out at length. 

Steenie looked up quickly, a troubled wonder in her limpid grey 
eyes, It was a singular speech for a man in his position to make; 
and it was made so abruptly, and in so strange a tone. She had 
wondered once or twice before why he was so very unlike a minister. 
To her he looked very unlike one, with his tall, rather elegant 
figure, his pale face, and that unsatisfied expression in his dark eyes. 
It was, perhaps, a natural result of her simple training, that she 
should have her own ideas of what was clerical. 

“ Like it?” she echoed; and then modifying her tone of surprise, 
because some quick, inner sense told her that it grated upon him. 
“Yes, I like it. It is making people happy. At least,” with grave 
conscientiousness, ‘happier than they would be if nobody tried to 
help them.” 

“‘ And you never find yourself at a loss, and are never tired of it?” 

“T am often at a loss,” she answered, “‘ and often discouraged ; but 
one cannot live one’s life through without being discouraged, so I am 
not exactly tired. Life itself is never very easy, you know.” 

“ True,” he returned, in gloomy abstraction. “It is not.” 

He did not know yet who she was, and it had never occurred to 
him to find out. He strode on in almost entire silence until they 
reached their destination. There they found good Mrs. Denham 
awaiting them: and he was roused from his reverie by her warm 
greeting. The youthful figure, in its cloak of pilgrim grey, was as 
welcome here, it seemed, as in the cottages. 

“You have found your way back again, my dear child,” she said. 
“‘How cold you are! Come to the fire. Where did you pick her up, 
Mr. Dart?” 

“JT met Miss—Miss ” began Kenneth, and then suddenly awoke 
to remember that he did not know what to call her. Steenie, standing 
before the fire, drawing off her neat little gloves, turned to him with 
one of her bright, unspoiled smiles. 

“‘ Nobody has ever introduced us to each other,” she said to Mrs. 
Denham. “We forgot all about it, I think.” 

“ And he has been here all these weeks without knowing you? I 
thought everybody knew our Steenie Bright, Mr. Dart.” 

And this was how Kenneth Dart discovered the identity of the 
influence he had found at work. He found it at work often enough 
after this, and chance seemed continually throwing him into Steenie 
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Bright’s path. He could hardly go out without meeting the pretty, 
quiet, grey figure. He could certainly never go out without hearing 
of it. 

“She is very popular,” he once remarked, rather stiffly, to Mrs. 
Denham. The fact was, the girl seemed an actual reproach to him. 

Not long after this, the Little Shop had a visitor who had never 
entered its doors before. One evening, just before closing-time, Mr. 
Dart made his appearance, rather to Steenie’s surprise. He had some- 
thing to say about some poor people who were a great trouble to him ; 
and he remained, talking. When at last he went away, Steenie found 
herself feeling both bewildered and pained, though she scarcely knew 
why. She never spent five minutes with the man without being 
vaguely conscious that he was moody and dissatisfied ; and this night 
she felt more sure of his unhappiness than ever: and she sat so long 
in silence on her low stool, before the fire, that the old woman asked 
what troubled her. 

“Trouble!” said Steenie, looking up a little. “I don’t know, 
exactly: or, perhaps Well, yes, it is a sort of trouble. I am 
puzzled, Tibby.” 

She was puzzled very frequently before long, and it was always 
Kenneth Dart who puzzled her. He began to call at the Little Shop 
two or three times a week, though his visits were necessarily brief, and 
were by no means sentimental ones. Really, she was not quite sure 
that he liked her as other people did. More than once she had 
fancied that he was only coldly anxious about her, and was bent on 
analyzing her in his own way. 

One evening, in coming home through the dusk, from a place where 
she had been unexpectedly detained, she met with an adventure of 
which her incomprehensible friend was the hero. 

Hurrying down an unfrequented lane, feeling rather cold and very 
anxious to get home, she was checked by finding an obstacle in her 
path. Her heart began to beat, in a frightened fashion. It was a 
strange obstacle to be lying across the pavement ! 

“‘Some man has fallen,” she said to herself. Bending over the 
prostrate figure to look into its face, she could not repress a startled cry. 

“Tt is Mr. Dart!” she exclaimed, in a terrified voice. “Oh, poor 
fellow, how ill he looks!” 

And so it was Kenneth Dart: who, having been wretchedly ill all 
day, had at last broken down, in spite of himself, and fainted, in trying 
to reach his lodgings. 

Steenie knelt upon the ground, and lifted his head upon her lap. It 
was useless to call for help ; and if she left him, he might die before 
she could bring anyone. At least, she feared so, noting his death-like 
pallor. She rubbed his hands ; and when he began to revive, putting 
her lips close to his ear, spoke to him. 
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“ Mr.Dart !” she said. ‘ Mr. Dart, do you hear me?” 

She was tiemulous with cold, but she managed to speak in a clear 
voice, anc. its sound brought him back to the world. He groaned 
faintly, and when she redoubled her efforts to rouse him, he opened his 
eyes, and started ai seeing in the dusk her shadowy figure and white 
face bending over him. 

“Ts—is this death?” he exclaimed, fearfully. 

“You fainted,’ she answered, trembling, “and I found you lying 
here. I don’t know how long it is since you fell. Oh, Mr. Dart, how 
glad I am to hear you speak !” 

He tried to raise himself, but fell back upon her arm, and lay there 
for a minute, before he could utter a word. 

“ Don’t try to get up, yet,” she said. ‘I can hold you, if you only 
will not faint again.” 

“T cannot see you, plainly,” he answered, at length; “ but I think I 
know your voice. It is Miss Bright, is it not?” 

“Yes,” she replied, crying a little, though she could not have told 
why. ‘Steenie, you know.” 

This was all they said to each other, until he felt himself strong 
enough to rise: and even then, Steenie, helping him to his feet, and 
seeing how weak he was, almost feared he would fall again. 

“You must lean on my shoulder,” she said. ‘ Don’t be afraid ot 
letting your weight rest on me. I am stronger than I look.” 

“But I’cannot bear to try you this way,” broke out Kenneth, feeling 
terribly impatient at his own feebleness, and forgetting how sharp his ner- 
vous voice would sound. “ You had better leave me here, Miss Bright.” 

Steenie looked up at him with both surprise and pain in her face, but 
she recovered herself an instant later. She was used to the irritability 
of people who were weak and unstrung. 

‘“‘T am sure I can take you home, if you will let me,” she said. “ And 
I cannot leave you here, in the cold.” 

So, submitting to her influence, as people always did, he was fain to 
try once more, and exerted himself to the utmost, even thoughh e felt 
her trembling beneath his weight. He was not even able to make up 
to her for her perseverance when he reached his lodgings, for then the 
light and warmth so overpowered him that he fainted again, and it was 
all Steenie and his landlady could do to get him to the sofa. Steenie 
was still near him when he recovered, and in his intense prostration he 
found a curious sense of comfort in the mere sight of her face. 

“‘ You are very kind to me,” he said, weakly, but that was all he had 
strength to utter. 

She waited a little to see that he was really improving, and then she 
settled his cushions with a light, practised hand, before leaving him. 

“You must try to go to sleep after Mrs. Rhys has given you a cup 
of tea,” she said. “ And now I will bid you good-night.” 
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His languid eyes upraising themselves, because her face was so near, 
caught such a view of it as they had never had before; and meeting his 
gaze, Steenie blushed innocently. On his part, he was merely recog- 
nizing what a very sweet and youthful face it was, and how pure and 
fresh it looked, under the shadow of the grey straw hat. 

It was quite natural that this episode should make them better friends 
than they had been before. They saw each other often, and when they 
met at the rectory, Kenneth fell into the habit of walking with her to 
her home. He liked to be with her; girl as she was, she satisfied him, 
somehow. And Steenie, herself, often found the walks pleasant as a 
memory. But Kenneth did not satisfy her. From the first he had 
puzzled and even pained her by his singularities: and as she began to 
know and like him better, she found herself often hurt in an undefined 
way. He made speeches that startled her; he was occasionally saturnine 
and gloomy. She grew thoughtful and silent. Old Tibby noticed it ; and 
noticed, too, the habit she contracted of sitting on her stool before the 
fire, holding puss on her lap, and looking grave and absent. 

It was nearly twelve months after the new curate’s coming to Gowan- 
ham, that Steenie, passing out of the Little Shop one afternoon, 
encountered him striding rapidly down the street, hurried and breath- 
less. 

“ Don’t come near me!” he said. ‘‘ You have not heard? No: I see 
you have not. The fever has broken out in its most violent form in 
several houses, almost simultaneously. I have just come from a place 
where two children are dying, and the rest are sickening with it. Iam 
glad I have met you in time to give you warning. You must not go 
near Lower Gowanham on any account, Miss Bright.” 

Steenie turned pale. In her childhood she remembered just such an 
epidemic sweeping over the place; and, young as she had been, she 
had never forgotten the horror of the time. 

‘But if Iam wanted?” she said. “The poor people in Lower 
Gowanham are all my friends, you know.” 

“‘It would be sheer madness to go,” he said, and then stopped short 
and looked at her as if a new thought had struck him. “TI believe you 
would go,” he added, a trifle sharply, “if the greatest scoundrel in the 
place called for you.” 

“If I could do him any good I would go,” she said. “Tell me 
what it will be best for me to do, now?” 

“You must do nothing,” was his reply ; “ except try to escape the 
contagion. That is the only thing your friends ought to allow you 
to do, apart from preparing assistance in the shape of clothes and 
nourishing food. Are you on your way to the rectory?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you may put together whatever you think will be useful, and 
when I have changed my clothes I will come to the house.” 
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Steenie reached the rectory just in time to intercept Mrs. Denham ; 
who, hearing of the commotion, was on the point of going out to make 
inquiries. 

“You must not go, Mrs. Denham,” she said. “It is the fever.” 
And though she spoke with great calmness, there was a deep anxiety in 
her resolute young face. 

Kenneth Dart came in the course of half an hour, and found two 
baskets prepared instead of one, good old Mrs. Denham in tears, and 
Steenie still dressed. 

‘You are surely not thinking of going among those people yourself,” 
he said, excitedly, when she took one of the baskets from the table, 
evidently with the intention of accompanying him. 

“You are going,” she answered, “and it will be no worse for me 
than it is for you.” 

“You area woman—I amaman. You have no right to expose 
yourself. There is no need F 

She stopped him. “There must be need if there is danger—the 
greater the danger the greater the need. Ifyou please, Mrs. Denham,” 
turning to her friend, “will you tell him you think I am doing right ?” 

Rector’s wife as she was, the old lady had her weaknesses, and surely 
the most natural of them was her love for pretty Steenie Bright. 

“My dear,” she said, tearfully, ‘‘ you could not do wrong if you 
tried ; but I cannot help thinking—I really cannot help thinking, my 
love ” And she quite broke down in the excess of her motherly fear. 

But Steenie stood her ground. She looked straight at Kenneth Dart, 
with the first touch of girlish fire in her eyes he had ever felt the 
power of. 

‘You know I am right,” she said. ‘‘ And I would rather die because 
I had helped people who were suffering, than live because I had left 
them to bear everything alone.” 

He did not say another word. He went out of the room in silence. 
For a moment she felt a spark of indignation against him ; but the 
instant it died out reaction followed, and she was sorry, just as a child 
might have been. She did not like to speak to him, and he did not 
speak to her; so they walked on without exchanging a word until they 
reached their destination. Then, just as he laid his hand upon the 
latch, Steenie’s trouble became too much for her, and she looked up at 
him with her timid pain in her eyes. 

“ Mr. Dart,” she faltered. “If you please, are you—— Have I 
made you angry with me?” 

Had she been a child who had done him some wrong, she could not 
have spoken more simply. And she was so much better than he was— 
so far above him! His heart had never quickened at any speech or 
look of hers before, but it quickened then. And yet she did not speak 
warmly. 
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“‘T have no right to be angry,” he said. “I am only fearful. 
Gowanham cannot do without you.” 

The gentle, troubled heart beat a little sadly. ‘If Gowanham 
cannot do without me, God will take care of me,” she said, in a soft, 
half whisper. 

Months passed before the dreadful epidemic died entirely away. 
During the weeks of suffering, Steenie Bright did her work so well and 
bravely that even her nearest friends wondered. The slender young 
figure passed from house to house, and from bedside to bedside, an 
almost angelic presence. It seemed that, in truth, Gowanham could 
not afford to lose her, for the scourge never fell, even lightly, upon her, 
though she grew paler and thinner, with her labour and watching. 
And her work brought forth double fruit, though she was quite uncon- 
scious of it. There was one man, who, in his self-enforced labour, 
looked on at her with a sting of conscience sometimes too hard to 
bear. Hers was the work of love; his a cold, bought sacrifice ; and 
he had been weary of it before he had taken it into his hands. His 
earnestness was so great a mockery, hers so fair a truth. 

She was very quiet in those days, he noticed, and there was often a 
shadow on her once bright face. She was tired out, and well she 
might be, he told himself. It never occurred to him that she might 
have other cause for sadness. But good, motherly Mrs. Denham 
became anxious, and accused her of being ill; and at last, one night, 
when she came in, took possession of her, and kept her prisoner. 

“If you were anyone else but Steenie Bright, I should say you had 
a little secret, and were not quite happy,” she said; “but I know 
Steenie Bright so well that I am sure she is only weak and worn out. 
There, my dear, you must not think of stirring. You are going to sit 
in the Rector’s chair, and drink the tea I bring you, and do nothing 
but watch the fire until you fall asleep.” 

So Steenie was obliged to submit, after a weak protest, to which 
Mrs. Denham replied by kissing her, with tears in her eyes ; and when 
later in the evening Kenneth Dart came in, he found her lying in the 
Rector’s chair,, wrapped in a big shawl, and fast asleep, breathing 
softly ; the pale, sweet face drooping upon the cushions. 

Mrs. Denham had been called out, so he went to the hearth, and 
stood there regarding the girl with a new feeling of unrest. He was 
ill himself, weary, and broken down ; indeed, he had feared more than 
once during the day, that his turn had come at length. 

Perhaps the unconscious intensity of his gaze had some magnetic 
influence, for, in the midst of his reverie, Steenie stirred, and the next 
instant her eyes opened full upon him as he watched her. She gave 
him a faint, sweet smile, but did not stir. 

‘“‘Mr. Dart!” she said. ‘ When did you come in? Do you want 
to see Mrs. Denham ?” 
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“ Not especially,” he answered. ‘‘ Now I ask myself the question, 
I believe it is you I want to see.” 

She moved then, sitting up, and looking at him anxiously. “You 
are ill!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are afraid that P 

“Hush!” he said. “ Don’t be frightened. It is not that, though I 
am far from well. Miss Bright, I have come to you for advice. No. 
I have come to make a confession to you.” 

“To me!” she said. ‘To me!” 

It was so evident that she did not understand him, that he felt his 
humiliation all the more keenly. 

“Yes,” he said, “to you. I have come to tell you what a paltry 
coward I am; what a hypocrite I have shown myself; how unworthy 
I am even of common respect.” 

And then he poured forth the whole story. Often as he had puz- 
zled her, she had never dreamed of the truth being what he showed 
her it was, that his heart had never been in his work, and that he had 
not even tried to deceive himself into the belief that it was so. It was 
a strange thing he was doing—pouring out his remorse to this inex- 
perienced girl: a little girl who had spent her life among worsteds and 
darning-needles, behind the counter of a Gowanham shop; and yet he 
had never been tempted to tell the whole truth to any one but Steenie 
Bright ; and but for Steenie Bright he might never have told it at all. 

“‘ My life is a lie,” he said, in the end. “A dishonest pretence. I 
will not keep it up any longer. I am not fit for my position :*as you 
must see.” 

“No,” she answered, simply and sorrowfully, “you are not.” 

“‘T will make what reparation I can,” hesaid. “I will tell Mr. 
Denham what I have told you, and I will go away from Gowanham and 
from the ministry for ever.” 

She turned so pale that he could not help seeing it. ‘ For ever?” 

“You do not think,” he said, startled by the sound of her voice— 
“you do not think it better that I should remain ?” 

“No,” she answered, still in the same curiously-strained tone. “I 
think it better that you should go.” And all at once she dropped 
her face upon her hands, and hid it in the cushions. But it was only 
for a minute. She looked up at him shortly, and spoke again. “I am 
very sorry,” she said, softly. “I have no words to tell you how sorry 
I am for you, and how this has hurt me.” 

“If prayers are answered,” he said, “ yours will be. Pray for me.” 

It was scarcely three minutes after he said this, that Steenie noticed 
that a faint tremor passed over him, and he leaned his head upon his 
hand. She saw that he turned ashy pale, and before she could dis- 
entangle herself from her trappings, and spring to his assistance, he 
was lying upon the hearth, looking just as he had looked the evening 
she found him stretched across the pavement in the cold and fog. He 
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was miserably weak physically. There could be no mistake as to that, 
Mrs. Denham came hurrying in. 

“Tt is the fever again, Mrs. Denham,” said the poor child. ‘“ People 
who have fought against it so long are often struck down in this way ; 
and,” with a strange, despairing sob, “I never knew one of them to get 
better.” 

It was a great shock to Mrs. Denham. And that one night at the 
curate’s bedside taught her a secret the existence of which she had 
never before suspected. 

“Don’t send me away,” said Steenie ; “ please don’t send me away, 
Mrs. Denham. I have worked for other people, and waited on them, 
and—— Oh, don’t send me away from 47m.” 

Her passionate, yet half-unconscious emphasis on the last word told 
the whole story. And so she stayed in the rectory while Kenneth 
Dart lay there, going down alone to the very gates of death, and every 
watcher at his side thought each hour would be his last. But the gates 
were not to swing backward this time. Mrs. Denham said it was because 
he was faithfully watched and tended ; because a desperate, clinging 
girlish hand held him back ; and its owner having earned a gift from 
Heaven, prayed so submissively yet so yearningly for this one life, that 
it was given in answer. At any rate, Kenneth Dart was snatched, as 
it were, from the grave. It was Steenie who had saved him, Mrs. 
Denham declared, when he strove to thank her. 

“‘T am not worthy to touch the hem of her garment,” he said. “‘ God 
help me.” 

No one knew but himself how dear the girl had grown to his un- 
restful heart during his sufferings. There were a hundred incidents 
which had drawn them together, and had brought hope to hissoul. It 
was a strangely humbled and altered man who sat in the Rector’s 
chair ten weeks after he had fallen prostrate at Steenie’s feet in the 
midst of his confession. He was beginning to learn a new lesson, and 
it was Steenie Bright who had taught him its rudiments. 

It was quite ten weeks before Mrs. Denham would hear of her 
favourite going back to her old place, behind the counter of the Little 
Shop ; but at the end of that time Steenie was resolute, and made her 
small preparations to go. 

“ Tibby wants me, I know,” she said, with a quiet smile. ‘“ And the 
shop needs attention. And as to puss, why, I have not seen poor puss 
for ages.” 

Accordingly, she went upstairs to the library, where Kenneth was 
sitting alone by the fire, to bid him good-bye. She stopped to talk to 
him for a little while, standing on the opposite side of the hearth, and 
replying to his remarks in her pretty, modest way. She was glad he 
was better ; he would be quite strong now, and happier, she hoped. 
This last, in her soft, trustful voice, half timidly. And then he thanked 
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her, in a subdued, rather agitated tone, and there was silence. Steenie 
turned to go. 

“‘ Good-night,” she said, shaking hands with him: as she left him, 
her eyes were so filled with tears she could scarcely see the flickering 
light. 

But when she reached the door she heard his voice: “Steenie!” he 
cried. And he had never called her Steenie before. 

It was all she could do to speak aloud, but she managed it with a 
struggle. ‘‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Do you want anything ?” 

Weak and ill as he was, he rose to his feet, looking so fearfully thin 
and pale that the mere sight of him sent a new pang through her heart. 
“Don’t get up,” she faltered. ‘Let me give you what you want.” 

“TJ want you,” he said. 

And then he caught sight of something which gave him a heart-pang 
too, and a passionate one. 

“ Are those tears in your eyes ?” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Steenie, and stood before him with wet, dropped lashes, 
tremulous as before a judge. 

Almost the next moment she felt his arms clasping her. ‘ My poor 
little lamb,” he said. ‘‘ Why are they there? Is it because g 

“It is because I could not bear to leave you, and think you did not 
care !” she whispered ; and there the innocent, sorrowful voice broke, 
for she could say no more. 

That night the Rector heard his curate’s story from beginning to 
end; and while it was told, Steenie sat on alow stool at Kenneth Dart’s 
feet, with her quiet hand in his. When the confession was ended, 
there was a silence, in which the Rector bent his head thoughtfully, and 
the gentle hand clung to Kenneth’s with a closer, tenderer clasp. 

“ And you wish to take up your work again?” said the Rector. 

Kenneth answered him with a silent gesture. 

The old man looked at Steenie. ‘“ My dear,” he said, “you have a 
tender faith in him at least ; and you have promised to help him.” 

“Yes,” answered Steenie, in her low, clear voice. 

The Rector, after a moment’s thoughtful looking at the red fire, 
turned to them both once more: “I can trust him,” he said. ‘“ The 
man you love is to be trusted. We will begin again.” 

And so they did; and the Little Shop being closed, its young mistress 
entered into a new existence. And she was so faithful to her loving 
task of brightening and purifying the life she had taken into her 
tender hands, that in the end its record was as fair a one as her own. 
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E cousin, Biddy Brady, had an illegant way wid her of tellin” 
sthories ; she would have ye that ye wouldn’t be wortha rush 
wid laughin’ one minit, an’ meltin’ away inthirely wid tears, like a 
tallow candle, the next. Many’s the hour I’ve sat by the light ov the 
turf fire listenin’ till her. But she’s gone now—may the saints rest her 
sowl ! an’ it’ll be long afore I’ll see the like ov her again. The sthory 
I’m goin’ to tell ye, she tould me wid her own lips; an’ I give it to ye 
as near as I can mind it. 

“*D’ye mind pretty Rose Terry ?” sez she. 

“ Rightly,” sez I. 

“Well,” sez she, “Rose married Larry O’Leary, though I own it 
was sore agin the wishes ov her family; for ye see though Larry was 
as clever a blade as iver swung a shillalah, he was a gay boy, and 
greatly given till take a dhrap over often. Ye see it wor a clear case 
ov love at first sight, for they met at the May fair; an’ what betwixt 
Rose’s black eyes, an’ her nate dancin’, Larry felt that he no longer 
belonged till himself; while she, that had had the best offers in the 
counthry round, an’ had turned up her little nose at thim all, felt her 
heart givin’ way before Larry’s bold, handsome manner. Well, they 
wor married: an’ ould Terry did the dacent thing in givin’ thim an 
illegant weddin’, to which all the boys an’ girls for miles around, wor 
invited ; an’ they had lashins’ ov aitin’ and drinkin’; an’ Paddy the 
piper played himself mad, an’ wasn’t able till see his way home, 
though it wor good break of day whin he left ; he said it was the slape 
that ailed him; but my word for it, there wor a sthronger spirit nor 
slape at work on Paddy’s eyes. 

“ An’ the young couple set up for thimselves, in a nate way; an’ there 
wasn’t man nor woman, ‘far nor near, that didn’t wish thim good luck, 
for they wor great favourites in the counthry. As I said afore, it wor 
pure love from the minit they set eyes on other; so ye may guess they 
wor as happy in their honeymoon as iver wor man an’ woman. Rose 
had her own way inthirely, as every pretty, smart girl will; an’ she 
would have been the proudest wife in all the land, but for one thing ; 
an’ that wor Larry was still given till takin’ a dhrap at times, which wor 
purty often ; for ye see there couldn’t be a wake nor a fair, but he must 
be at it; for he bate all for life an’ spirits. There’s many a woman 
would have been contint to have a gay, dashin’, kind husband ; but Rose 
wor sinsible, an’ she knew that that one fault ov Larry’s would grow till 
it would cover all his vartues intirely, an’ thin her happiness would be 
gone. She didn’t rason wid him, for she knew if he didn’t give it up 
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for love ov her, her words would have no effect ; an’ she didn’t scowld 
him, for she had the wisdom to know that in this way she would lose 
his love, an’ so lose her influence over him. 

“It wor three months afther their marriage, an’ Larry had gone down 
one evenin’ till ould Dinnis Ryan’s wake, an’ Rose sat her lone by the 
fire, thinkin’. As good luck would have it, Mike Terry, Rose’s only 
brother, dhrapped in; an’ seein’ her lone, and lookin’ sarious like, he 
fell till tazin’ her on bein’ onhappy; at the same time, knowin’ rightly, 
rogue that he wor, that she wor the envy ov ivery woman about. 

“¢ Now, Mike,’ sez Rose, ‘lave off yer jokin’, for it’s jokin’ ye are; 
shure ye know I wouldn’t change lot wid a Queen,’ an’ Rose give her 
head a pretty little toss that made Mike say—‘ Well, by me sowl, I 
think a Queen would be willin’ till change lot wid you /’ for ye see for 
rale, natural born beauty, Rose couldn’t be bate. 

“‘¢ Have done wid yer blarney, an’ listen till what I’m goin’ till say,’ 
sez Rose. ‘ Mike,’ sezshe, ‘ I’ve got an idea in me head.’ 

“¢* Have ye, now?’ sez Mike. ‘Well, don’t burden yersilf long wid 
it, me dear, for 2 woman’s head is a poor place for anything ov the 
kind.’ 

“Ves, I have an idea,’ sez she, ‘an’ it came till me as I wor sittin’ 
here me lone, just afore yecamein. Ye know, Mike, I’m the blissedest 
wife that iver wor born, except in the matter ov one thing ; an’ that is, 
Larry’s habit ov bein’ over fond ov a dhrap ov thecraythure. An’ this 
one thing is <verything to me, Mike; for shure don’t I know there’s 
been many a gay-sailin’ vessel wrecked by one bit ov a rock ; an’ many’s 
the woman, betther desarvin’ nor me, has begun her married life in 
smiles, an’ ended it in tears; an’ all for that ove thing. Now, Mike, 
listen ; I’ve a plan in me mind, an’ I'll carry it out, an’ cure Larry, or 
die ov a broken heart in the ind. Ye see, Mike, ye wor always good at 
thricks an’ sich like ; an’ what I want is, that ye’ll get yersilf up like a 
ghost, an’ meet Larry to-night afther he laves Ryan’s. Ye’re till mate 
him this side Craig Hill, where the road narrows off at the turn; an’ I 
lave it till yer own smartness to give him a fright. For mind ye, 
Mike, it’s a fright I want him to have ; a fright that’ll bring him till his 
rason, an’ do him good for the rest ov his days. For I’m convinced 
this is the only thratement that'll cure him. Though he’s as bould as 
a lion about iverything else, he’s as feard as death ov a ghost.’ 

“ Now, if iver Mike Terry loved anybody, it was his sister; an’ he 
would have tuck his right hand off for her happiness ; an’, moreover, 
bein’ greatly given till fun and deviltry, it wor a rich thrate for him to 
play off this trick on poor Larry. So he lost no time, but kissin’ 
Rose, he hurried off home, to plan how he would do. 

“Tt was ten o’clock whin he left, an’ Rose put fresh turf on the fire, 
an’ took her knittin’ to while away the time, for Larry would not be 
back till midnight. The little kitten was fast asleep on the hearth, 
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and Rose could have slept, too, had she not had her great project to 
kape her awake. 

“It might have been half-past twelve o’clock, whin there came a 
sound as ov some one runnin’ in great haste, an’ in a minit more the 
door was burst open, an’ Larry rushed in, pale an’ breathless. 

“Rose started up, as if in dismay, an’ thin closin’ the door, an’ 
puttin’ her back agin it, she asked Larry if he would have the civility 
to tell her what he meant by this outlandish conduct. 

“* ¢ Arrah, whisht! Rose, dear,’ sez he, ‘shure, I’ve seen a ghost, an’ 
am kilt an’ murthered inthirely !’ 

“ ¢ Ah!’ sez Rose—‘I see now how it is, an’ it’s what I’ve been 
expectin’ this many a day. It wor a sorry day for me whin I left me 
father’s house. I had me choice of the best boys in the counthry, an’ 
this is what I’ve come to for takin’ a man that loves a dhrap betther 
nor the woman he promised to love an’ cherish.’ 

“With this, she sat hersilf down on the stool by the fire, an’ throwin’ 
her apron over her face, fell to sobbin’ an’ moanin’. The sight ov her 
tears brought Larry till his sinses sooner nor anything else could have 
done, for they wor the first she had shed since he married her. 

“ ¢Listen, alamick !’ sez he, dhrappin’ down on his knees afore her 
an’ puttin’ his two arms about her neck ; ‘it’s truth I’m tellin’ ye, an’ 
no lie; an’ may the divil take me if I took a dhrap more nor usual. 
But this wor the way ov it, Rose, dear: I parted wid the boys that 
wor at Dinnis Ryan’s, at the road leadin’ by Widdy Glenn’s barn, an’ 
came along undher the light ov the moon till I reached Craig dill, 
whin all ov a suddint a cloud came over the moon, an’ just as I got 
till the turn ov the hill, a great white figure started up an’ sthretched its 
long skeleton arms afore me, as if till kape me from comin’ forrad- 
But not a bit ov me thought ov stirrin’ a step; for ye see I wor took 
wid a quare feelin’ as if I had turned intill a big tree, that had its roots 
struck firm in the ground. If the divil himsilf had been behint me, I 
couldn’t have stirred astep. Well, there stood the ghost, and there 
stood me; an’ at last the ghost sez, in a quare-soundin’ voice, as if it 
came from the ground—“ Larry O’Leary, I’m come for ye!” 

“<< Well, if ye’ll b’lave me, Rose, I fell to shakin’ at this, till me 
very teeth clatthered in me head, an’ I thought by this time it wor 
best for me to say somethin’, an’ not be whipped off widout so much 
as “by yer lave;” so whin I could get the management ov me tongue, 
I sez, sez I, ‘‘ May I make so bowld as till ask who yer riverence is, 
an’ what’s wantin’ ov me?” 

“ ¢Sez he, “I’m the ghost ov poor Ted Reilly, that came till his 
death wid dhrinkin’, an’ wor found dead in the ditch.” 

‘“‘ ¢ At this I shook the more; an’ thin the ghost proceeded to tell 
methat havin’ been under the ground in a warrum place, wid a lot ov 

fellows like him, that wor havin’ a good time, wid lots ov hot dhrink 
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till their hearts’ contint, that his mind couldn’t rest at aise till he had 
come to fetch me till the enjiment. “For,” sez he, “ Larry, the com- 
pany isn’t complate at all at all widout ye; so they jist bid me come 
for ye; “for,” sez they, “he’s one of uz, an’ it’s small good he'll do 
where he is.” 

“««Whin I heard this, an’ thought ov ye, Rose, I dhrapped on me 
knees, an’ crossin’ mesilf, I fell till praying like a thief. The ghost 
sees this, and he seems staggered like, an’ he sez, sez he, “I'll tell ye 
what it is, Larry, I’ll lave ye for the prisint, if ye’ll promise till give up 
the dhrink inthirely. But mind ye, if ye touch a dhrap from this night 
forrad, I’ll be back for ye, an’ divil a chance ye’ll have ov a second 
escape. An’ now,” sez he, comin’ a little nearer till me, “stay on yer 
knees, ye spalpeen ye! an’ swear by the ghost ov Ted Reilly ye’ll 
niver touch a taste agin.” 

“Ye may be sure I swore wid a right good will; an’ thin the 
ghost sez to me—“ Kape yer eyes shut, Larry, for I won’t disthress ye 
wid seein’ me depart for regions undher ground.” I kep’ me eyes 
shut, as he bid me, an’ whin I opened thim, he had gone clane out ov 
sight ; thin I took till me heels, an’ niver stopped till I reached the 
door. 

“ ¢ An’ now, Rose, listen! Ye know that ye’re the very light ov me 
life, an’ forbye that one fault I had, there wasn’t a betther husband to 
be found; an’ will ye thrust me now, whin I say that I take the 
blissid Vargin an’ all the saints in glory till witness, that so long as my 
name’s Larry O’Leary, I'll niver taste another dhrap ?’ 

“Ye may aisily belave Rose thrusted an’ forgave him, an’ two 
happier sowls wor not to be found this side Paradise. 


““Whin the sthory came out, as sthories always does, there wor 
great wonther an’ consarn about it, an’ it made an imprission for good 
on more nor one lad in the neighbourhood. An’ Rose an’ Mike kep’ 
the sacret well, an’ till the day ov his death, Larry niver knew but 
what it was a rale ghost he saw.” 
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THREE GLIMPSES AT ROYALTY. 
IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


N the 22nd of January, the eve of the marriage of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Russian Grand Duchess Marie, we were in 
the Isle of Wight. Friends and pleasure took us from Ryde to the 
loyal borough of Newport, then undergoing decoration in honour of the 
event. As we drove into the town, Billy and Bobby, two frisky ponies 
from Exmoor and Dartmoor, seemed inclined to run away at sight ot 
an arch and grove of firs just planted in the street; but we passed 
through them in tolerable security, and reached, with some coaxing, 
St. Thomas’s Church. Here we paused a moment to admire the 
exterior, and to remember that Queen Victoria had caused to be 
erected a monument within to the memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of the unfortunate Charles the First. It represents the 
recumbent figure of a young girl asleep, her head on an open Bible. 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort also put up two stained-glass 
windows near this beautiful piece of sculptured white marble. For the 
benefit of the uninformed it may be well to add that, when the church 
was restored, the coffin of the Princess Elizabeth was found beneath, 
which is accounted for by the fact that Carisbrooke Castle, where her 
father was so long imprisoned, is not far distant. 

We passed some picturesque brick houses, and were suddenly greeted 
by the sight of a monster waggon, drawn by eight horses, heaped with 
festive fir-trees to the roofs of the houses. It was surrounded by carters, 
workmen, and by-standers, and the street was choked with trunks and 
branches. Billy and Bobby did not like it. They shied, backed, 
reared, and but for two gallant knights (not in armour but smock-frocks) 
we should have rued the eve of the wedding of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh. We were, however, led ignominiously by the 
fallen timber, and finally drove in trembling through a triumphal arch 
on the outskirts of the town. 

Having reached our destination, we naturally spoke of the Royal 
Family, and it is well to go to the Isle of Wight to learn how well- 
beloved they are. We were told that they visit the poor and sick, read 
to them, pray with them, take them presents, shake hands with them, 
“just like anybody else.” That Her Majesty drives frequently from 
Osborne to Carisbrooke to visit Mr. Toward, the superannuated steward 
of her farm and gardens, and that her carriage may be seen standing 
long outside his pretty house. We were told an anecdote of Her 
Majesty’s visit to an aged couple, who were engaged, the one in cooking, 
the other in shaving, and how that when the latter opened the door to 
royalty and withdrew his lathered face in affright, the Queen soon se, 
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him at his ease, and is even said to have tasted the good wife’s bacon 
and cabbage. Let the story go for what it is worth, which should be 
much to a home and charity-loving people. 

The Isle of Wight is delightful even on a grey day in January, and 
we enjoyed our afternoon drive back to Ryde. 

The mild winter had let many of the cottage gardens alone, and we 
were surprised to see roses in bloom on the walls of more than one 
thatch-covered abode. The laurustinus was in such abundant blossom, 
that its bushes looked like the “‘ summer snow ” of hawthorn, and purple 
veronicas rose hardily from many a bed. Our eyes were even rejoiced 
by a sight of primroses in pale perfection, and their darker sister the 
polyanthus, flourished here and there. 

We were deep in a country road, flanked by towering hedgerows, 
and arched by interlacing trees. There was no sign of habitation save 
a few forsaken nests, and no sound of life save the twitterings of their 
late inmates. 

‘I think I see an outrider,” said the coachman suddenly: “no one 
but the Queen has one, and he always rides a grey horse.” 

“If it were but the Queen! I have never seen her,” said our com- 
panion. 

Another moment, and two grey horses appeared in the distance. As 
they neared us the coachman again exclaimed, “It is the Queen.” 

We had no time to think of etiquette. Billy and Bobby pricked 
their ears, the coachman touched his hat, we bowed low, and so we 
met and passed Royalty. Her Majesty returned us a bow and smile 
so kindly gracious, that we are never likely to forget them. The 
Princess Beatrice was by her side, and another lady opposite. They 
were in an open carriage, dressed in mourning, and looked as unpreten- 
tious, perhaps more so, than ordinary country gentlefolk. They, like 
ourselves, had probably been talking of the Russian marriage, and 
wondering how the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess would 
comport themselves on the morrow in imperial Petersburg—wondering, 
perhaps, how the Muscovite daisy would take root in English soil. 

We can scarcely yet realize that we met our Queen face to face in 
that quiet spot; but the picture is stereotyped in our memory: the 
grey sky, the leafless trees, the green hedgerows, the lonely road, the 
plain carriage, and Her Majesty’s dignified simplicity. 


IN LONDON. 
On the twelfth of March, the day of the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh’s first public appearance in London, we were in the Metropolis. 
After a clear, frosty, star-crowned night, the morning broke drearily. 
Everyone was anxious, and astir early, in the prospect of seeing the 
royal bride and bridegroom. Expectation soon gave place to dismay, 
for before ten o’clock it began to snow. What of the flags, flowers, 
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hangings, statues, illuminations, prepared through the four miles of 
streets from station to palace? What of the millions of spectators ? 
What of the procession ? 

Later on in the morning, thanks to a courteous citizen, we had 
standing-room in a corner house looking into Oxford Street. 

As far as eye could reach, there was a mass of human beings packed 
closely as a swarm of bees just settled. 

As the flakes of snow diminished in number and size, the scene grew 
eminently picturesque, and the white spots on their many-coloured 
ground rather embellished than disfigured it. As the decorations of 
the line of route were tolerably uniform, what we saw was a fair 
specimen of the whole festive four miles. Temporary balconies were 
erected on almost every house. These were covered with crimson 
cloth, and adorned with crests and monograms, mostly in the Russian 
colours of black and yellow—the initials M A prevailing. The bal- 
conies were filled with ladies, many wearing complimentary yellow 
bows, some with handkerchiefs over the ‘‘ best bonnets,” all in brave 
good-humour, despite the snow; remembering, doubtless, that thou- 
sands of their sex, less favoured, were ankle deep in slush close by. 
Hot-house flowers, statues, banners, furs, mottoes of ‘‘ Welcome” and 
good wishes, and crystal preparations for the illumination, adorned the 
facades. Every available ledge, window, and balcony, covered or 
uncovered, was full of eager gazers, even to the house-roofs. 

Now a movement in the crowd without, gives notice of the approach 
of something new, and our patience is sustained by the appearance of 
two officers on horseback and some soldiers. We are told that the 
one with the waving white plume is Prince Arthur. They disappear 
quickly. The question arises fur the hundredth time of—“ Will the 
Queen come? Will the carriages be closed?” There is a general 
laugh outside: a man has picked up a chignon encased in a net, and 
is holding it aloft for inspection. 

“Here they are! Here they are!” arises in the midst of it, and 
the band strikes up at last, ‘‘God save the Queen.” 

On come the soldiers! A troop of dragoons, with helmets bur- 
nished and uniforms and saddle-cloths sprinkled with snow, file down 
the street. More soldiers, and more, for a quarter of a mile at least, and 
then the nodding plumes of England’s picked men the Life Guards | 
What a glorious show they make! Down go the umbrellas, up go the 
hats, out wave the handkerchiefs. An open carriage appears—filled 
with gentlemen who look Russian: another and another, ail open. The 
crowds rejoice and shout. Five carriages succeed one another slowly, 
in the occupants of which the people are scarcely interested ; but when 
the first horse of the sixth appears, a cry of ‘‘Here she is! The 
Queen ! the Queen!” testifies to the loyalty of London. 

Six horses with crimson-tasselled housings draw the royal carriage, 
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open like the rest. A white bonnet, beneath which smiles a bright, 
frank, charming face that might be English, proclaims the Grand 
Duchess. Her mantle of royal purple velvet is lightly tipped with 
snow, and as she bows from right to left, we wish her happiness with 
all our hearts. The Queen sits by the side of this her seventh 
daughter, and facing her people and the snow fearlessly, assured of the 
warm hearts of the one, and of the soft, if cold touch of the other: 
she smiles and nods to the assembled multitudes of her friends and 
subjects. The Duke of Edinburgh, in his admiral’s uniform, faces his 
mother, and with his bare hand continually to his head, returns the 
cheerful greetings of the people gathered to congratulate him. He 
has the Princess Beatrice on his right, and looks happy and handsome 
as a bridegroom should. 

Our second glimpse of royalty is almost as transient as the first. 
The carriage passes slowly on, and the royal party continue their long 
course of triumphant welcome. More Life Guards follow, other regi- 
ments of cavalry succeed, the infantry appear in the rear, and the 
crowd closes the procession. The snow gradually ceases, and some- 
thing like sunshine breaks through the mists to unite the Russian and 
English climates. The picture again stereotyped on the memory is 
that of a Queen still wearing the symbols of mourning for a departed 
consort, and of a fresh young bride rejoicing, we will hope, in a hearty 
welcome to her husband’s native land. 


AT THE GUILDHALL. 


“THE merrie month of May” has come, and brought Alexander the 
Second, Emperor of all the Russias, and father of our young bride, 
to England. We are fortunate enough to be at the Guildhall on the 
occasion of the banquet prepared*for him by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion on this eighteenth of May, and to be seated on one of the terraces 
of seats; and we survey a scene varied and original as any of the 
often-depicted pageants of royalty. In the centre of a room one 
hundred and fifty-three feet in length is a crimson-carpeted space, on 
one side of which stands a temporary throne, on the other an assem- 
blage of the Common Councilmen in their purple robes, and at either 
end, in ranks that graduate from the floorto the base of the painted 
windows, are the two thousand and more invited guests. 

At the west end, the two fabulous wooden giants, Gog and Magog, 
said by Stowe to be an ancient Briton and Saxon, look as if they were 
about to walk down upon the heads of the Anglo-Saxons of to-day, 
while at the sides, statues in honour of Chatham, Pitt, Nelson, and 
Alderman Beckford, regard the scene with colossal indifference. 

Not so the playful sunbeams. They glance through the grand, 
pointed windows, flitting by the stained glass, and flickering about the 
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ladies like so many fickle cupids: kindling the faces of some into 
light, and leaving others in shadow. The effect is singularly picturesque, 
and the colouring opalesque. 

We see this from our height, while below, in the centre, magnificent 
footmen announce nobles, ambassadors, diplomats, and members of 
Parliament, together with their ladies, if happy enough to possess them. 
Uniforms dazzle and orders blaze; foreign and English notorieties 
appear and disappear; and aldermen move to and fro in scarlet robes. 
We watch the kaleidoscope for an hour or so, until we begin to expect 
the imperial and royal party. 

Meanwhile, the band of the Grenadier Guards perform within, and 
Bow Bells ring without. Russian officers come upon the stage in 
gold-barred uniforms, and expectation rises. 

It culminates at last in a flourish of trumpets. Trumpeters, like coach- 
men, precede royalty ; and we know, therefore, what is to follow. The 
Lord Mayor appears in crimson velvet robe and ermine tippet, the 
grandest costume of the day, preceded by the mace-bearer. He walks 
towards the entrance, and meets his regal guests. The band strike up 
the Russian National Anthem, the trumpeters pass through the hall, 
the Lord Mayor and civic authorities march in, and Alexander the 
Second appears, with the Princess of Wales on his arm. Shouts fill the 
hall as the Lord Mayor conducts him to his place in the centre of the 
throne. The Prince of Wales follows, with the Emperor’s daughter, our 
Duchess of Edinburgh—followed again by the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Grand Duke Alexis, and others. For the moment we see only the 
Emperor. He stands in the centre of the crimson dais, beneath the 
gilded canopy—tall, handsome, commanding—the greatest potentate of 
the North. He looks both the king and the soldier—born either to 
govern or to fight. He is in uniform, and as he glances round, seems 
immovable as a military statue. Figure and head erect, he performs 
his part in the pageant grandly, and stands unmoved, to be gazed on 
by all those eyes! Surely, the pains and penalties of power are legion. 
His daughter, the whilom bride, on his right, shows by her frank, 
pleasant face that she is already happy in her southern home, and 
feels, we are sure, proud of such a father ; while the Princess of Wales 
on his left, looks, as she always does, sweet and lovable. The Russian 
and the Danish ladies are supported by the English Princes, their 
liege lords. 

But our sympathies on this occasion go forth to the Emperor and 
his daughter, and also, as is natural, to the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
love of father and child is patent to all, and we English can appreciate 
the tenderness that has brought a Czar of Russia to our country, to see 
the daughter he so lately gave, in pledge of friendship and peace, to 
our care and affection. Let him be assured she will have them. As 
soon as we have shouted, clapped, and gazed sufficiently, and when 
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quiet is restored, we are told that the Recorder is about to read the 
address. He does so, and we watch His Imperial Majesty receive it 
undemonstratively and place it on a table behind him. Alexander the 
Second is not one to betray his feelings, we imagine—though we mis- 
take if they do not lie strong and deep beneath that quiet, grave 
demeanour. 

We listen breathlessly as he reads his reply. We hear the greater 
portion of it. He has a strong foreign accent, and appears to pronounce 
English with difficulty. But the faltering of the voice on the words 
““My beloved daughter” is more eloquent than all the rest, and 
doubtless affects his enunciation, Those three tender words reach 
every heart in the vast assembly. The Czar has time given him to 
control his emotion, for a prolonged and universal cheer succeeds them ; 
and when he is permitted to resume, the words “the affectionate 
home she finds in your country,” call forth another, and another. We 
allecho his concluding wish, that friendly relations may be established 
between Russia and Great Britain. 

“Blessings brighten as they take their flight,” and the richest are 
fleetest. Our two hours of waiting and short period of fruition are 
succeeded by a further demand on our patience. 

The Lady Mayoress is presented, attired in imperial yellow, and led 
forth by the Czar. Oh! to be a Lady Mayoress for the nonce !—or to 
be a Lord Mayor, with the Princess of Wales touching his arm! Roy- 
alty disappears slowly, followed by such Cabinet Ministers and foreign 
ambassadors as are invited to share their repast in the Council Chamber, 
and we are left to the pleasures of imagination and reflection. The 
weight of these sits somewhat heavily for the best part of two hours, on 
the two thousand and odd who are earnestly entreated to retain their 
seats in the Guildhall and Pavilion until after the departure of the Royal 
guests. We imagine what they eat, how they eat, and what they say 
while they eat: then we reflect. This is more useful; for we strive to 
recall the changes in manners and civilization since Guildhall was built 
and Peter the Great, former Czar of Russia, served his strange ap- 
prenticeship in Holland and England. Pennant, in his “ History of 
London,” tells us of feasts, and feasts, given in the Hall, which grew so 
rapidly in expense and splendour that a sumptuary law was made in the 
time of Philip and Mary to lessen them. He cites one made by Sir 
William Acton in honour of Charles the First on his return from Scotland, 
unparalleled in magnificence ; when five hundred dishes graced the 
board :—and one given to George the Third, which cost the city over six 
thousand pounds. It would be curious to compare the bills of fare of 
these city entertainments, and to show how they have gradually changed 
from unintelligible English to unintelligible French. In Henry the 
Seventh’s time, they had Pekoks, Fesawntes, Heronusews, Sotelties, and 
the like; in George the Third’s, Tondron Devaux a la Dauzie, Popiets 
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of Veale Glasse, Mushrooms au Blank, &c. &c.: and in Queen Vic- 
toria’s, Galantines de volaille, Balotines d’Agneau, Poulets a la Béchamel, 
Patisserie a la Parisienne, Crémes a la Palestine, and Gelées a la 
Macédoine ! 

But to return to Russia and her Czars, while her last Emperor is 
feasting. We rejoice that we treated Peter the Great hospitably, and 
are resolved to ignore more recent international hostility. We remem- 
ber that it was declared by the prophetic, during the reign of Alexander 
the First, that he was “The King of the North” mentioned at the close 
of the book of Daniel, who was to “come against” the King of the 
South “like a whirlwind, with chariots, and with horsemen, and with 
many ships ; and he shall enter into the countries, and shall overflow 
and pass over”—and that numerous timid minds were in terrified 
expectation of this onslaught in Great Britain. Whereas, a second 
Alexander, ‘ King of the North,” comes in all amity to visit Queen 
and people. Before all, we reflect that this is the Alexander who 
deserves the title of Great, because he has emancipated his subjects 
from the curse and bondage of serfdom, and in spite of overpowering 
opposition has made of them free citizens and free peasants.. We will 
pray that this his stay in the country of Wilberforce and Livingstone, 
may inaugurate a union of Russia with England for the suppression of 
the slave-trade throughout the world—and that the presence of the 
victors of Ashantee in this hall to-day, may be a happy omen. 

But even reflection cannot last for ever. Conversation and obser- 
vation, however, keep us awake until we are again rejoiced by the 
fanfare of trumpets and the brief reappearance of our notable modern 
Alexander. Tall, handsome, young-looking—he heads the procession 
with the Lady Mayoress, and passes slowly through the hall, bowing 
from side to side as we cheer him and wave our handkerchiefs. We 
see the genial Prince of Wales shake hands cordially with some one as 
he follows the Duke of Edinburgh, and the ladies bow and smile—the 
rest pass on. We only wish the Queen had been here to make the 
pageant perfect. 

Through crimson passages, and hot-house flowers, and portraits of 
judges, to the museum, where we also—the long-expectants—have a 
royal banquet ready. “The Mayor and Corporation know how to 
entertain,” we heara learned professor say on our left. How admirably 
it is arranged! An elegant “menu” of wonderful French dishes, 
emblazoned with Russian and English arms and encircled by a wreath, 
acquaints each gourmand with his bill of fare, and waiters serve with 
incomparable ease. ‘They wait, but we do not. Surely the rivers 
must have been drained to provide a sufficiency of Mayonnaise of 
salmon for all these thousands. And there is much more than enough. 
No wonder aldermen are proverbially stout and florid, if they live as 
they entertain. 
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Through more crimson passages and flowers to the library, where a 
gay throng is assembled. We are now able to note the beauty of the 
ladies and their dresses, as they promenade to the inspiring sounds of 
glees, madrigals, and part-songs, given by the Orpheus Glee Union. 

“‘ Make way for the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress,” suddenly cries the mace-bearer, and Alderman Lusk, Right 
Honourable, and Member of Parliament, walks through the crowd, with 
his lady. They stop to shake hands with our companion; the Lord 
Mayor, in allusion to his own pompous robes, whispers drily, ‘‘ Solomon 
in all his glory,” and passes on. 

One group of officers in uniform and well-dressed handsome women, 
particularly attracts us. They are talking merrily, flirting possibly—as 
soldiers and women will—but they are gay and bright as May itself. 
Are they feather-bed soldiers? Scarcely; for they are bronzed and 
medalled. We pause, look, enquire, and are rewarded by hearing that 
weare close to the heroes of Coomassieand Ashantee. There isSirGarnet 
Wolseley in general’s uniform, with stars and crosses. He is short and 
young-looking—by nature fair, by Africa brown. He is laughing with 
all his heart. Close by is the broad-shouldered, stalwart soldier who 
first attracted us by his build and face: this is Festing, or Festung? 
(fortress) as is suggested. Sartorius, also, is at hand, who led the handful 
of Marines as a forlorn hope—young, brown, and handsome. 4 little 
man in plain morning dress is in their midst, who is, we hear, the 
renowned Sir John Glover. No wonder the pretty faces they look at 
smile and blush at such distinguished proximity, for we, who are not 
within the charmed circle, warm towards them, and wish them as good 
luck in love as in war. 

Thus our third glimpse at Royalty is happily supplemented by a 
glance at Royalty’s safeguard, Bravery. 

ANNE BEALE. 





THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
By the Author of “East LYNNE.” 
I. 

LITTLE man was striding about his library with impatient steps. 
A He wore a wadded dressing-gown, handsome once, but re- 
markably shabby now, and he wrapped it closely round him, though 
the heat of the weather was intense. But Colonel Hope, large as were 
his coffers, never spent upon himself a superfluous farthing, especially 
in the way of personal adornment ; and Colonel Hope would not have 
felt too warm, cased in sheepskins, for he had spent the best part of 

his life in India, and was, besides, of a chilly nature. 

The colonel had that afternoon been made acquainted with an un- 
pleasant transaction which had occurred in his house. The household 
termed it a mystery; he, a scandalous robbery: and he had written 
forthwith to the nearest chief police-station, demanding that an officer 
might be despatched back with the messenger, to investigate it. So 
there he was, waiting for their return in impatient expectation, and 
occasionally halting before the window, to look out on the busy 
London world. 

The officer at length came, and was introduced. The colonel’s wife, 
Lady Sarah, had joined him then ; and they proceeded to give him 
the outline of the case. A valuable diamond bracelet, recently pre- 
sented to Lady Sarah by her husband, had disappeared in a singular 
manner. Miss Seaton, the companion to Lady Sarah, had temporary 
charge of the jewel-box. She had brought it down the previous 
evening, Thursday, this being Friday, to the back drawing-room, and 
laid several pairs of bracelets out on a table, ready for Lady Sarah, 
who was going to the opera, to choose which she would wear when she 
came up from dinner. Lady Sarah chose a pair, and put, herself, the 
rest back into the box, which Miss Seaton then locked, and carried to 
its place upstairs. In the few minutes that the bracelets lay on the 
table, the most valuable one of all, a diamond, disappeared from it. 

“‘T did not want this to be officially investigated ; at least, not so 
quickly,” observed Lady Sarah to the officer. ‘‘ The colonel wrote 
for you quite against my wish.” 

“ And so have let the thief get clear off, and put up with the loss !” 
cried the colonel. “Very fine, my lady.” 

“You see,” added her ladyship, explaining to the officer, ‘“ Miss 
Seaton is a young lady of extremely good family. She is not a common 
companion ; a friend of mine, I may rather say. She is of feeble 
constitution, and this affair has so completely upset her, that I fear she 
will be laid on a sick-bed.” 
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“Tt won’t be my fault if she is,” retorted the colonel, taking the 
mplied reproach to himself. ‘‘ The loss of a diamond bracelet, worth 
two or three hundred guineas, is not to be hushed up. They are not 
to be bought every day, Lady Sarah.” 

The officer was taken to the room whence the bracelet disappeared. 
It presented nothing peculiar. It was a back drawing-room, the 
folding-doors between it and the front room standing open, the back 
window, a large one, looking out upon some flat leads. The officer 
seemed to take in the points of the double room at a glance: its 
folding-doors of communication, its two doors opening to the corridor 
outside, and its windows. He examined the latches of the two entrance 
doors, and he looked next from the front windows, and then from the 
one at the back. From the front windows ordinary ingress was impos- 
sible ; it was nearly as much so from the back one. . The officer leaned 
out for some time, but could make nothing of acase. The window was 
shut in by a balcony that just encircled it. Below, two stories down, were 
the leads of the kitchens. The house was one of a row of houses, or 
terrace, and they all bore the same features: the leads running along 
below; the confining balconies to the windows on this floor above. 
But the windows could not be gained from the leads except by means 
of a ladder; and the balconies were not near each other. 

“ Nothing to be suspected there,” concluded the officer, bringing in 
his head and shoulders. “I should like, if you please, ma’am, to see 
Miss Seaton.” 

Lady Sarah went for her, and brought her. A delicate girl with a 
transparent skin, looking almost too weak to walk. She was in a visible 
tremor, and shook as she stood before the police officer: whose name, 
it turned out, was Pullet. 

But he was a man of pleasant manners and speech, and he hastened 
to reassure her. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be afraid of, young lady,” said 
he with a broad smile. ‘“ We are not ogres: though I do believe some 
timid folks look upon us as such. Just please to compose yourself, 
and tell me as much as you can recollect of this.” 

“TI laid out the bracelets here,” began Alice Seaton, putting her. 
hands on the table underneath the window, not more to indicate it 
than to steady herself, for she was almost incapable of standing. “ The 
diamond bracelet, the one lost, I placed just here,” she added, touching 
the middle of the table at the back, “and the rest I put around it.” 

“It was worth more than any of the others, I believe, ma’am.” 

“Much more,” growled the colonel. 

The officer nodded to himself, and Alice resumed. 

“T left the bracelets, and went into the other room and sat down at 
_ one of the front windows - 

“With the intervening doors open, I presume.” 
“‘ Wide open, as they are now,” said Alice. ‘The other two doors 
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were shut. Lady Sarah came up from dinner almost directly ; and 
then, as it appears, the bracelet was not there.” 

“ You are quite certain of that?” 

“7am quite certain,” interposed Lady Sarah. “I looked particularly 
for that bracelet; not seeing it, I supposed Miss Seaton had not laid 
it out. I chose out a pair, put them on, returned the others to the box, 
and saw Miss Seaton lock it.” 

“Then you did not miss the bracelet at that time ?” questioned Mr. 
Pullet. 

“T did not miss it in one sense, because I did not know it had been 
put out,” returned her ladyship. “I saw it was not there.” 

“ But did you not miss it?” he asked of Miss Seaton. 

*‘T only reached the table as Lady Sarah was closing the lid of the 
box,” she answered. “ Lady Frances Chenevix had detained me in 
the front room,” 

“My sister,” explained Lady Sarah. “She is on a visit to me, and 
had come with me up from dinner.” 

“You say you went and sat in the front room,” resumed the officer 
to Alice, in a quicker tone than he had used previously: “ will you 
show me where ?” 

Alice did not stir ; she only turned her head towards the front room, 


and pointed to a chair a little drawn away from the window. “In that 
chair,” she said. ‘‘ It stood as it stands now.” 

The officer looked baffled. ‘ You must have had the back room 
full in view from thence ; both the door and window.” 

“‘ Quite so,” replied Alice. ‘If you will sit down in it, you will per- 
ceive that I had uninterrupted view, and faced the doors of both rooms.” 


1? 


“T perceive that from here. And you saw no one enter 

“No one did enter. It was impossible anyone could do so, with- 
out my observing it. Had either of the doors been only quietly 
unlatched, I must have both heard and seen.” 

“ And yet the bracelet vanished!” interposed Colonel Hope. “ They 
must have been confoundedly deep, whoever did it; but thieves are 
said to possess sleight of hand.” 

“They are clever enough, some of them,” observed the officer. 

“ Rascally villains! I should like to know how they accomplished 
this.” 

“So should I,” significantly returned the officer. ‘At present it 
appears to me incomprehensible.” 

There was a pause. The officer seemed to muse ; and Alice, happen- 
ing to look up, saw his eyes stealthily studying her face. It did not 
tend to reassure her. 

“Your servants are trustworthy; they have lived with you some 
time ?” resumed Mr. Pullet, not apparently attaching much importance 
to what the answer might be. 
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“Were they all escaped convicts, I don’t see that it would throw 
light on this,” retorted Colonel Hope. “If they came into the room 
to steal the bracelet, Miss Seaton must have seen them.” 

“From the time you put out the bracelets, to that of the ladies 
coming up from dinner, how long was it ?” inquired the officer of Alice. 

“‘T scarcely know,” panted she. What with his close looks and his 
close questions, her breath was growing short. ‘I did not take par- 
ticular notice of the elapse of time: I was not well yesterday evening.” 

“Was it half an hour?” 

“Yes—I daresay—nearly so.” 

‘Miss Seaton,” he continued, in a brisk tone, will you have any 
objection to take an oath before a magistrate—in private, you know— 
that no person whatever, except yourself, entered either of these rooms 
during that period ?” 

Had she been requested to go before a magistrate to testify that she, 
herself, was the guilty person, it could scarcely have affected her more. 
Her cheek grew white, her lips parted, and her eyes assumed a beseech- 
ing look of terror. Lady Sarah Hope hastily pushed a chair behind 
her, and drew her down upon it. 

“Really, Alice, you are very foolish to allow yourself to be excited 
about nothing,” she remonstrated : “‘ you would have fallen on the floor 
in another miaute. What harm is there in taking an oath privately, 
when it is to further the ends of justice?” 

The officer’s eyes were still keenly fixed on Alice Seaton’s, and she 
cowered visibly beneath his gaze. He was puzzled by her evident 
terror. ‘ Will you assure me, on your sacred word, that no person 
did enter the room ?” he repeated, in a low, firm tone ; which somehow 
carried to her the impression that he believed her to be trifling with 
them. 

She looked at him ; gasped, and looked again; and then she raised 
her handkerchief in her hand and wiped her damp and ashy face. 

“TI think some one did come in,” whispered the officer in her ear ; 
“try and recollect who it was.” And Alice fell back in hysterics, and 
was taken from the room. 

‘“‘ Miss Seaton has been an invalid for years ; she is not strong like 
other people,” remarked Lady Sarah. “I felt sure we should have a 
scene of some kind, and that is why I wished the investigation not to 
be gone into hurriedly.” 

“ Don’t you think there are good grounds for an investigation, sir? ” 
testily asked Colonel Hope of the officer. 

“T must confess I do think so, colonel,” was the reply. 

“Of course: you hear, my lady. ‘The difficulty is, how can we 
obtain the first clue to the mystery?” 

“T do not suppose there will be an insuperable difficulty,’ 
Mr. Pullet. “I believe I have obtained one.” 


observed 
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“You are a clever fellow, then,” cried the colonel, “‘if you have 
obtained it here. What is the clue?” 

“ Will Lady Sarah allow me to mention it—whatever it may be-— 
without taking offence?” continued the oificer, looking at her ladyship. 

She bowed her head, wondering much. 

“‘What’s the good of standing upon ceremony?” peevishly put in 
Colonel Hope. “ Her ladyship will be as glad as we shall be to get 
back her bracelet; more glad, one would think. A clue to the thief! 
Come! who is it?” 

Mr. Pullet smiled. When men have been as long in the police force 
as he had, they give every word its due significance. ‘I did not say a 
clue to the thief, colonel : I said a clue to the mystery.” 

“‘ Where's the difference ?” 

“Pardon me, it is perceptible. That the bracelet is gone, is a 
Jalpable fact : but by whose hands it went, is as yet a mystery.” 

“* What do you suspect ?” 

“I suspect,” returned the officer, lowering his voice, “that Miss 
‘Seaton knows how it went.” 

There was a silence of surprise ; on Lady Sarah’s part, of indignation. 

«Ts it possible that you suspect Aer ?” uttered Colonel Hope. 

“‘No,” said the officer, “I do not suspect herself: she appears not 
to be a suspicious person in any way: but I believe she knows who 
«the delinquent is, and that fear, or some other motive, keeps her silent. 
Is she on familiar terms with any of the servants ?” 

“But you cannot know what you are saying!” interrupted Lady 
Sarah. ‘‘ Familiar with the servants! Miss Seaton is a gentlewoman ; 
she has always moved in high society. Her family is little inferior to 
mine ; and better—better than the colonel’s,” concluded her ladyship, 
-determined to speak out. 

“ Madam,” said the officer, “ you must be aware that in an investiga- 
tion of this nature, we are compelled to put questions which we do not 
-expect to be answered in the affirmative. Colonel Hope will understand 
what I mean, when I say that we call them ‘‘eelers.’ I did not expect 
‘to hear that Miss Seaton had been on familiar terms with your servants 
(though it might have been) ; but that question, Leing disposed of, will 
lead me to another. I suspect that some one did enter the room and 
make free with the bracelet, and that Miss Seaton must have been 
-cognisant of it. Ifa common thief, or an absolute stranger, she would 
have been the first to give the alarm: if not on too familiar terms with 
the servants, she would be as little likely to screen them. So we come 
to the question—who could it have been? ” 

“May I inquire why you suspect this of Miss Seaton?” coldly 
demanded Lady Sarah. 

‘“‘ Entirely from her manner ; from the agitation she displays.” 

“Most young ladies, particularly in our class of life, would betray 
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agitation at being brought face to face with a police-officer,” urged Lady 
Sarah. 

“* My lady,” he returned, “we are keen, experienced men; and we 
should not be fit for the office we hold if we were not. We generally 
do find lady witnesses betray uneasiness when first exposed to our 
questions, but in a very short time, often in a few moments, it wears 
off, and they grow gradually easy. It was not so with Miss Seaton. 
Her agitation, excessive at first, increased visibly, and it ended as you 
saw. I did not think it the agitation of guilt, but I did think it that of 
conscious fear. And look at the related facts: that she laid the brace- 
lets there, never left them, no one came in, and yet the most valuable 
one vanished. We have many extraordinary tales brought before us, 
but not quite so extraordinary as that.” 

The colonel nodded approbation. Lady Sarah began to feel uncom- 
fortable. 

“T should like to know whether anyone called whilst you were at 
dinner,” mused the officer. ‘Can I see the man who attends to the 
hall door ?” 

“ Thomas attends to that,” said the colonel, ringing the bell. ‘ There 
is a side door, but that is only for the servants and tradespeople.” 

“Theard Thomas say that Sir George Danvers called while we were 
at dinner,” observed Lady Sarah. “No one else. And Sir George did 
not go upstairs.” 

The detective smiled. “If he had, my lady, it would have made the 
case no clearer.” 

“No,” laughed Lady Sarah, “ poor old Sir George would be puzzled 
what to do with a diamond bracelet.” 

“Will you tell me,” said the officer, wheeling sharply round upon 
Thomas when he entered, “ who it was that called here yesterday even- 
ing, while your master was at dinner? I do not mean Sir George 
Danvers ; the other one.” 

Thomas visibly hesitated: and that was sufficient for the lynx-eyed 
officer. ‘‘ Nobody called but Sir George, sir,” he presently said. 

The detective stood before the man, staring him full in the face with. 
a look of amusement. ‘“ Think again, my man,” quoth he. ‘Take 
your time. There was some one else.” 

The colonel fell into an explosion: reproaching the unfortunate. 
Thomas with having eaten his bread for five years, to turn round upon 
the house and its master at last, and act the part of a deceitful, conniv- 
ing wretch, and let in that swindler - 

“He is not a swindler, sir,” interrupted Thomas. 

“Oh no, nota swindler,” roared the colonel ; “‘ he only steals diamond 
bracelets.” 

“No more than I steal ’em sir,” again spoke Thomas. “ He’s not 
capable, sir. It was Mr. Gerard.” 
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The colonel was struck speechless: his rage vanished, and down he 
sat in a chair, staring at Thomas. Lady Sarah coloured with surprise. 

“ Now, my man,” cried the officer, “why could you not have said it 
was Mr. Gerard ?” 

“‘ Because Mr. Gerard asked me not to say he had been, sir ; he is not 
friendly here, just now; and I promised him I would not. And I’m 
sorry to have had to break my word.” 

“Who is Mr. Gerard, pray?” 

“He is my nephew,” interposed the checkmated colonel. ‘“ Gerard 
Hope.” 

** But, as Thomas says, he is no swindler,” remarked Lady Sarah : 
‘he is not the thief. You may go, Thomas,” 

‘* No, sir,” stormed the colonel ; ‘‘ fetch Miss Seaton here first. I'll 
come to the bottom of this. If he has done it, Lady Sarah, I will 
bring him to trial ; though he is Gerard Hope.” 

Alice came back, leaning on the arm of Lady Francis Chenevix ; the 
latter having been dying with curiosity to come in before. 

“So the mystery is out, ma’am,” began the colonel to Miss Seaton : 
“it appears this gentleman was right, and that somebody did come in. 
And that somebody was the rebellious Mr. Gerard Hope.” 

Alice was prepared for this, for Thomas had told her Mr. Gerard’s 
visit was known ; and she was not so agitated as before. It was the /ear 
of its being found out, the having to conceal it, which had troubled 
her. 

*«Tt is not possible that Gerard can have taken the bracelet,” said 
Lady Sarah. 

“No, it is not possible,” replied Alice. ‘ And that is why I was 
unwilling to mention his having come up.” 

“What did he come for?” thundered the colonel. 

‘It was not an intentional visit. I believe he only followed the 
impulse of the moment. He saw me at the front window ; and Thomas, 
it appears, was standing at the door. He ran across, and came up.” 

“T think you might have said so, Alice,” observed Lady Sarah, in a 
stiff tone. 

“ Knowing he had been forbidden the house, I did not wish to bring 
him under the colonel’s displeasure,” was all the excuse Alice could 
offer. ‘It was not my place to inform against him.” 

“‘T presume he approached sufficiently near the bracelets to touch 
them, had he wished ?” observed the officer, who of course had now 
made up his mind upon the business—and upon the thief. 

““VY—es,” returned Alice, wishing she could have said No. 

‘‘ Did you notice the bracelet there, after he was gone?” 

“ T cannot say I did. I followed him from the room when he left, 
and then I went into the front room, so that I had no opportunity of 
observing the bracelets.” 
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“The doubt is solved,” was the mental comment of the detective 
officer. 

The colonel, hot and hasty, sent several servants various ways in 
search of Gerard Hope, and he was speedily found and brought. A 
tall and powerful young man, very good-looking. 

“Take him into custody, officer,” was the colonel’s impetuous 
command. 

“ Hands off, Mr. Officer—if you are an officer,” cried Gerard, in the 
first shock of the surprise, as he glanced at the gentlemanly appearance 
of the other, who wore plain clothes. ‘ You shall not touch me, unless 
you can show legal authority. This is a shameful trick. Colonel— 
excuse me for speaking plainly—as I owe nothing to you, I do not 
see that you have any right or power to bring about my arrest.” 

The group would have made a fine study : especially Gerard, his head 
thrown back in defiance, and looking angrily at everybody. 

“ Did you hear me?” cried the colonel. 

“T must do my duty,” said the police-officer, approaching Gerard. 
“And for authority—you need not suppose I should act without it.” 

“ Allow me to understand a little first,” remarked Gerard, haughtily 
eluding the officer. ‘‘ Which is it for? What is the sum total ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds,” growled the colonel. “ But if 
you are thinking to compromise it in that way, young sir, you will find 
yourself mistaken.” 

“Oh, no fear,” retorted Gerard ; “I have not two hundred and fifty 
pence. Let me see: it must be Dobbs’s. A hundred and sixty—how 
on earth do they slide the expenses up? I did it, sir, to oblige a 
friend.” 

“The deuce you did!” echoed the colonel, who understood nothing 
of the speech except the last sentence. ‘I never saw a cooler villain 
in all my experience !” 

“ He was awfully hard up,” went on Gerard, “as ‘much so as I am 
now; and I didit. Idon’t deny having done such things on my own 
account, but from this particular one I did not benefit a shilling.” 

His calm assurance, and his words, struck them with consternation. 
You see, he and they were at cross purposes. 

“ Dobbs said he’d take care I should be put to no inconvenience— 
and this comes of it! That’s trusting your friends. He vowed to me, 
this very week, that he had provided for the bill.” 

“He thinks it is only an affair of debt!” screamed Lady Frances 
Chenevix. ‘Oh, Gerard! what a relief! We thought you were con- 
fessing.” 

“You are not arrested for debt, sir,” explained the officer. “You are 
apprehended for—in short, it is a case of felony.” 

“Felony!” echoed Gerard Hope. “Oh, indeed! Could you not 
make it murder?” he added, with sarcasm. 
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“ Off with him to Marlborough Street, officer,” cried the exasperated 
colonel ; “1’ll come with you and prefer the charge. He scoffs at it, 
does he?” 

“Yes, that I do,” answered Gerard. ‘ Whatever pitfalls I may 
have walked into, in the way of debt and carelessness, I have not gone 
in for felony.” 

“You are accused, sir,” said the officer, “of stealing a diamond 
bracelet.” 

“ Hey !” uttered Gerard, a flash of intelligence rising to his face, as 
he glanced at Alice. “I might have guessed it was the bracelet affair, 
if I had had my, recollection about me.” 

“Oh, ho,” triumphed the colonel, in sneering jocularity. “So you 
expected it was the bracelet, did you? We shall have it all out pre- 
sently.” 

“T heard of the bracelét’s disappearance,” said Mr. Hope. “I met 
Miss Seaton when she was out this morning, and she told me it was 
gone.” 

“Better make no admissions,” whispered the officer in his ear. 
“They may be used against you.” 

“Whatever admissions I may make, you are at liberty to use them,” 
haughtily returned Gerard. ‘Is it possible that you do suspect me of 
taking the bracelet, colonel ?—or is this a joke ?” 

“ Allow me to say a word,” panted Alice, stepping forward. “ I—I— 
did not accuse you, Mr. Hope ; I would not have mentioned your name 
in connection with it, because I am sure you are innocent; but when 
it was discovered that you had called, I could not deny that you were 
upstairs while the bracelets lay on the table.” 

“Of course I was. But the idea of my taking one is absurdly pre- 
posterous,” went on Gerard, speaking chiefly to the colonel. ‘“ Who 
accuses me?” 

“I do,” said Colonel Hope. 

“Then I am very sorry it is not somebody else, sir, instead of you.” 

“Explain. Why?” 

“Because they should get a kindly taste of my cane across their 
shoulders.” 

“ Gerard,” interrupted Lady Sarah, “ do not treat it in that light way. 
If you did take the bracelet, say so, and you shall be forgiven. I am 
sure you must have been put to it terribly hard ; only confess it, and the 
matter shall be hushed up.” 

‘No, it shan’t, my lady,” cried the colonel. “I will not have him 
encouraged—I mean, felony compounded.” 

“Tt shall,” persisted Lady Sarah—‘‘it shall indeed. The bracelet 
was mine, and I have aright to do as I please. Believe me, Gerard, I 
will put up with the loss without a murmur: only confess, and let the 
worry be done with.” 
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Gerard Hope looked at her: little trace of shame was there in his 
countenance. ‘ Lady Sarah,” he asked, in a deep tone, “can you 
indeed deem me capable of taking your bracelet ?” 

‘The bracelet was there, sir; and it went; and you can’t deny it, 
cried the colonel. 

“ The bracelet was there, sure enough,” assented Gerard. “I held 
it in my hand for two or three minutes, and was talking to Miss Seaton 
about it. I told her I wished it was mine—and I said what I should 
do with it if it was.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hope, pray say no more,” involuntarily interrupted Alice. 

“What do you want to screen him for?” impetuously broke forth 
the colonel, turning upon Alice. ‘Let him say what he w-s going to 
say.” 

“T do not know why I should not say it,” Gerard Hope answered, 
in his spirit of bravado, which he disdained to check. “I said I should 
pledge it.” 

“You'll send off to every pawnbroker’s in the metropolis, before the 
night’s over, Mr. Officer,” cried the choking colonel, breathless with 
rage. ‘‘ This beats brass.” 

“But I did not take it any the more for having said that,” put in 
Gerard, in a graver tone. ‘“ The remark might have been made by any 
one, from a duke downwards, if reduced to his last shifts, as lam. I 
said zf it were mine : I did not say I would steal it. Nor did I.” 

“T saw him put it down again,” said Alice Seaton, in a calm, steady 
voice. 

“ Allow me to speak a word, colonel,” resumed Lady Sarah, inter- 
rupting what her husband was about to say. ‘‘Gerard—I cannot 
believe you guilty ; but consider the circumstances. The bracelet was 
there: you acknowledge it: Miss Seaton left the apartment when you 
did, and went into the front room, and stayed there with the bracelets 
in view. Yet when I came up from dinner, it was gone.” 

The colonel would speak. “So it lies between you and Miss Seaton, ’ 
he put in. ‘Perhaps you would like us to believe she appropriated 
a” 

“No,” answered Gerard, with a flashing eye. “She cannot be 
doubted. I would rather take the guilt upon myself, than allow her to 
be suspected. Believe me, Lady Sarah, we are both innocent.” 

“ The bracelet could not have gone without hands to take it, Gerard,” 
replied Lady Sarah. “ How else do you account for its disappearance?” 

“T believe there must be some misapprehension, some great mistake, 
in the affair altogether, Lady Sarah. It appears incomprehensible now, 
but it will be unravelled.” 

“ Ay, and in double-quick time,” wrathfully exclaimed the colonel. 
“You must think you are talking to a pack of idiots, Master Gerard. 
Here the bracelet was spread temptingly out on a table ; you went into 
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the room, being hard up for money, fingered it, wished for it, and both 
you and the bracelet disappeared. Sir”—turning sharply round to 
Mr. Pullet—“ did a clearer case ever go before a jury?” 

Gerard Hope bit his lip. “ Be more just, colonel,” said he. “ Your 
own brother’s son steal a bracelet !” 

“ And I am happy my brother is not alive to know it,” rejoined the 
colonel, in an obstinate tone. ‘Take him in hand, Mr. Officer: we'll 
go to Marlborough Street. I'll just change my coat, and ” 

“‘No, no, you will not,” cried Lady Sarah, laying hold of the dressing- 
gown and the colonel in it. ‘‘You shall not go; or Gerard, either. 
Whether he is guilty or not, it must not be broughtagainst him publicly. 
He bears your name, colonel, and so do I, and it would reflect disgrace 
on us all.” 

“Perhaps you are made of money, my lady. Ifso, you may put up 
with the loss of a two hundred and fifty guinea bracelet. 7don’t choose 
to do so.” 

“Then, colonel, you will; and you must. Sir,” added Lady Sarah 
to the detective, “we are obliged to you for your attendance and advice, 
but it turns out to be a family affair, as you perceive, and we must 
decline to prosecute. Besides, Mr. Hope may not be guilty.” 

Alice rose, and stood before Colonel Hope. “Sir, if this charge 
were preferred against your nephew; if it came to trial; I think it 
would kill me. You know my unfortunate state of health; the agita- 
tion, the excitement of appearing to give evidence would be—I—I 
cannot continue ; I cannot speak of it without terror. I fray you, for 
my sake, do not prosecute Mr. Hope.” 

The colonel was about to storm forth an answer, but her white face, 
her heaving throat, had some effect even on him. Perhaps also he was 
thinking of his dead brother. “He is so doggedly obstinate, you see, 
Miss Seaton. If he would but confess, and tell where it is, perhaps 
I’d let him off.” 

Alice thought somebody else was obstinate. ‘Ido not believe he 
has anything to confess,” she deliberately said; “J truly believe that he 
has not. He could not have taken it, unseen by me: and when we 
quitted the room, I feel sure the bracelet was left in it.” 

“Tt was,” said Gerard. ‘When I left the room, I left the bracelet 
in it, so help me Heaven!” 

“ And, now, I shall speak,” put in Frances Chenevix. “Colonel, if 
you press the charge against Gerard, I will go before the magistrate, and 
proclaim myself the thief. I vow and protest I will ; just to save him. 
And you and Lady Sarah could not prosecute me, you know.” 

“ You do well to stand up for him!” retorted the colonel. “You 
would not be quite so ready to do it, my Lady Fanny, if you knew 
something I could tell you.” 

“Qh yes, I should,” returned the young lady, with a vivid blush. 
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The colonel, beset on all sides, had no choice but to submit ; but he 
did so with an ill grace, and dashed out of the room with Mr. Pullet, 
as fiercely as though he had been charging an enemy at full tilt. ‘‘ The 
sentimental apes these women make of themselves!” cried he, in his 
polite way, when he got Mr. Pullet in private. “Is it not a clear case 
of guilt?” 

“In my private opinion, it certainly is,” was the reply ; “though he 
carries if off with a high hand. I suppose, colonel, you still wish the 
bracelet to be searched for?” 

“Search in and out, and high and low; search everywhere. The 
rascal! to dare even to enter my house in secret!” 

“ May I be allowed to inquire, colonel, whether the previous estrange- 
ment between you and your nephew had anything to do with money 

_matters ?” 

“No,” said the colonel, turning more crusty at the thoughts called 
up. “TI fixed upon a wife for him, and he wouldn’t have her; so I 
turned him out of doors and stopped his allowance.” 

“Oh,” was the only comment of Mr. Pullet. 


II. 


Ir was the following week, and Saturday night. Thomas was standing 
at Colonel Hope’s door without his hat, a pastime he much favoured, 
and chatting to an acquaintance, when he perceived Gerard come 
tearing up the street. Thomas’s friend backed against the rails and the 
spikes, and Thomas himself stood with the door in his hand, ready to 
touch his hair to Mr. Gerard, as he passed. Instead of passing, how- 
ever, Gerard cleared the steps at a bound, pulled Thomas with himself 
inside, shut the door, and doubled-locked it. 

Thomas was surprised in all ways. Not only at Mr. Hope’s coming 
in at all, for the colonel had most solemnly interdicted it, but at the 
suddenness and strangeness of the action. 

“ Cleverly done,” quoth Gerard, when he could get his breath. “I 
saw a shark after me, Thomas, and had to make a bolt for it. Your 
having been at the door saved me.” 

Thomas turned pale. “Mr. Gerard, you have locked it, and I’ll put 
up the chain, if you order me, but I’m afeared it’s going again’ the law 
to keep out them detectives by force of arms.” 

“What's the man’s head running on now?” returned Gerard. 
“There are no detectives after me: it was only a seedy sheriff's officer. 
Psha, Thomas! there’s no worse crime attaching to me than a slight 
suspicion of debt.” 

“T’m sure I trust not, sir: only master will have his own way.” 
“Ts he at home?” 
“ He is gone to the opera with my lady. The young ladies are up- 
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stairs alone. Miss Seaton has been ill, sir, ever since the bother, and 
Lady Frances is staying at home with her.” 

“T’ll go up and see them. If the colonel and my lady are at the 
opera, we shall be snug and safe.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gerard, had you better go up, do you think?” the man 
ventured to remark. ‘If the colonel should come to hear of it zi 

“How can he? You are not going to tell him, and I am sure the 
young ladies will not. Besides, there’s no help for it: I can’t go out 
again, for hours. And, Thomas, if any demon should knock and ask 
for me, I-am gone to—to—an evening party at Putney: went out, you 
know, by the other door.” 

Thomas watched him run up the stairs, and shook his headythinking 
deeply. ‘One can’t help liking him, with it all : though where could 
the bracelet have gone to, if he did not take it?” 

The drawing-rooms were empty, and Gerard made his way to a small 
room that Lady Sarah called her boudoir. There they were: Alice 
buried in the pillows of an invalid chair, and Lady Frances careering 
about the room, apparently practising some new mode of waltzing. She 
did not see him: Gerard danced up to her, took her hands and joined 
In it. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a little scream of surprise, “you! Well, I 
have stayed at home to some purpose. But how could you think of 
venturing within these sacred and forbidden walls? Do you forget 
that the colonel threatens us with the terrors of the law, if we suffer 
you to enter? You are a boid man, Gerard.” 

“When the cat’s away, the mice can play,” said Gerard, treating 
them to a pas seul. 

“Mr. Hope!” remonstrated Alice, lifting her feeble voice, ‘‘ how 
can you indulge in these spirits, while things are so miserable ?” 

“ Sighing and groaning won’t make things light,” he answered, sitting 
down on a sofa near to Alice. ‘ Here’s a seat for you, Fanny; come 
along,” he added, pulling Frances to his side. “ First and foremost, 
has anything come to light about that mysterious bracelet ?” 

“Not yet,” sighed Alice. ‘But I have no rest: I am in hourly fear 
of it.” 

“ Fear /” uttered Gerard, in astonishment. 

Alice winced, and leaned her head upon her hand: she spoke in a 
low tone. 

“You must understand what I mean, Mr. Hope. The affair has 
been productive of so much pain and annoyance to me, that I wish it 
could be ignored for ever.” 

“ Though it left me under a cloud,” said Gerard. ‘“ You must pardon 
me if I cannot agree with you. My constant hope is, that daylight may 
soon be let in upon it. I assure you I have specially mentioned it in 
my prayers.” 
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“Pray don’t, Mr. Hope !” reproved Alice. 

“T’m sure I have cause to mention it, for it is sending me into exile. 
That, and other things.” 

“It is the guilty only who flee, not the innocent,” said Frances. 
“You don’t mean what you say, Gerard.” 

“Don’t I! There’s a certain boat advertised to steam from London- 
Bridge wharf to-morrow, wind and weather permitting, and it will steam 
me with it. I am compelled to fly my country.” 

“Be serious, and say what you mean.” 

“Seriously, then, Iam over head and ears in debt. You know my 
uncle stopped my allowance in the spring, and sent me—metaphorically 
speaking—to the dogs. It got wind; ill-news always does; I hada 
few liabilities, and they have all come down upon me. But for this 
confounded bracelet affair, there’s no doubt the colonel would have 
settled them ; rather than let the name of Hope be dubiously bandied 
by the public, he would have expended his ire in growls, and then gone 
and paid up. But that resource is over now; and I go to take up my 
abode in some renowned colony for desolate Home subjects, beyond 
the pale of British lock-ups. Boulogne, or Calais, or Dieppe, or 
Brussels ; I don’t know which of the four I shall stay in: and there I 
may be kept for years.” 

Neither of the young ladies answered immediately. They saw the 
facts were serious, and that Gerard was only making light of it before 
them. 

“ How shall you live?” questioned Alice. ‘‘ You must live there as 
well as here: you cannot starve.” 

“T shall just escape the starving. I am possessed of a trifle ; enough 
to swear by, and keep me on potatoes and salt. Don’t you envy me 
my prospects ?” 

“When do you suppose you may return?” inquired Lady Frances. 
“T ask it seriously, Gerard.” 

“T know no more than you, Fanny. I have no expectations but 
from the colonel. Should he never relent, I am caged there for good.” 

“And so you have ventured here to tell us this; and to bid us 
good-bye? ” 

“No. I never thought of venturing here,” was the candid answer : 
“how could I tell that the Bashaw would be at the opera? A shark set 
on me in the street, and I had torun for my life. Thomas happened 
to be conveniently at the open door, and I rushed in, and saved 
myself.” 

“A shark!” exclaimed Alice, her inexperience taking the words 
literally—*“ a shark in the street !”” Frances Chenevix laughed. 

“One with sharp eyes and nimble feet, Alice, speeding after me with 
a polite invitation from one of the law lords. He is watching outside 
now.” 
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“ How shall you get away ?” wondered Frances. 

“If the Bashaw comes home before twelve, Thomas must dispose of 
me somewhere in the lower regions : Sunday is a free day for us, thank 
goodness. So please to make the most of me, both of you, for it is the 
last time you will have the privilege. By the way, Fanny, will you do 
mea favour? There used to bea little book of mine in the glass book- 
case in the library; my name in it, and a mottled cover: I wish you 
would go and find it for me.” 

Lady Frances left the room with alacrity. Gerard immediately bent 
over Alice, and his tone changed. 

“TI have sent her away on purpose. She'll be half an hour rum- 
maging, for I have not seen the book there for ages. Alice, one word 
before we part. You must know that it was for your sake I refused 
the marriage proposed to me by my uncle: you will not let me go 
into banishment without a word of hope; a promise of your love to 
lighten it.” 

‘Oh, Gerard,” she eagerly said, “ I am so glad you have spoken : I 
almost think I should have spoken myself, if you had not. Just look 
at me.” 

“ T am looking at you,” he fondly answered. 

“ Then look at my hectic face ; my constantly tired limbs ; my sickly 
hands : do they not plainly tell you that the topics you would speak of 
must be barred topics to me?” 

“Why should they be? You will get stronger.” 

“ Never. There is no hope of it. Many years ago, when the illness 
first came upon me, the doctors said I might grow better with time, 
but the time has come, and come, and come, and gone ; and it has 
only left me a more confirmed invalid. To an old age I cannot live ; 
most probably but a few years ; ask yourself, Gerard, if I am one who 
ought to marry, and leave behind a husband to regret me; perhaps 
children. No, no.” 

“ You are cruel, Alice.” 

“The cruelty would be, if I selfishly allowed you to talk of love to 
me ; or, still more selfishly, let you cherish hopes that I would marry. 
When you hinted at this, the other evening, the evening that wretched 
bracelet was lost, I reproached myself with cowardice, in not answering 
more plainly than you had spoken. I should have told you, Gerard 
as I tell you now, that nothing, no persuasion from even the dearest 
person on earth, shall ever induce me to marry.” 

“You dislike me. I see that.” 

“*T did not say so,” answered Alice, with a glowing cheek. “I think 
it very possible that—if I could allow myself ever to dwell on such 
things—I should like you very much ; perhaps better than I could like 
anyone.” 

“ And why will you not?” he persuasively uttered. 
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“Gerard, I have told you. I am too weak and sickly to be other 
than Iam. It would be a sin, in me, to indulge hopes of it: it would 
only be deceiving myself and you. No, Gerard, my love and hopes 
must lie elsewhere.” 

“Where?” he eagerly asked. 

Alice pointed upwards. “I am learning to look upon it as my home,” 
she whispered, “and I must not suffer hindrances to obscure the way. 
It will be a better home than even your love, Gerard.” 

Gerard Hope smiled. ‘ Zvex than my love: Alice, you like me 
more than you admit. Unsay your words, my dearest, and give me 
hope.” 

“Do not vex me,” she resumed, in a pained tone ; “do not seek to 
turn me from my duty. I—I—though I scarcely like to speak of these 
sacred things, Gerard—J have put my hand on the plough: even you 
cannot turn me back.” 

He did not answer ; he only played with the hand he held between 
both of his. 

“Tell me one thing, Gerard: it will be safe. Was not the dispute 
about Frances Chenevix ?” y 

He contracted his brow; and nodded. 

“And you could refuse her! You must learn to love her, for she 
would make you a good wife.” 

“Much chance there is now of my making a wife of anyone !” 

‘* Oh, this will blow over in time: I feel it will. Meanwhile —— 

“* Meanwhile you destroy every hopeful feeling I thought to take with 
me to cheer me in my exile,” was his impatient interruption. ‘TI love 
you alone, Alice ; I have loved you for months, truly, fervently ; and I 
know you must have seen that I did.” 

“Love me still, Gerard,” she softly answered, “ but not with the love 
you would give to one of earth; the love you will give—I hope—to 
Frances Chenevix. Think of me as one rapidly going ; soon to be 
gone.” 

“Oh, not yet!” he cried, in an imploring tone, as if it were as she 
willed. 

“Not just yet: I hope to see you return from exile. Let us say 
farewell while we are alone.” 

She spoke the last sentence hurriedly, for footsteps were heard. 
Gerard snatched her to him, and laid his face upon hers. 

“What cover did you say the book had ?” demanded Frances Chene- 
vix of Gerard, who was then leaning back on the sofa, apparently 
waiting for her. “A mottled? I cannot see one anything like it.” 

“No? I amsorry to have given you the trouble, Fanny. It has 
gone, perhaps, amongst the ‘have-beens.’” 

“Listen,” said Alice, removing her hand from before her face, “I 
hear a carriage stopping. Can they have come home?” 
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Frances and Gerard flew into the next room, whence the street could 
be seen. <A carriage had stopped, but not at their house. “It is too 
early for them yet,” said Gerard. 

“T am sorry things go so cross just now with you, Gerard,” whispered 
Lady Frances, ‘‘ You will be very dull, over there.” 

“ Ay; fit to hang myself, if you knew all. And the bracelet may 
turn up, and Lady Sarah be sporting it on her arm again, and I never 
know that the cloud is off me. No chance that any of you will be at 
the trouble of writing to a fellow.” 

“T will,” said Frances. ‘ Whether the bracelet turns up, or not, I 
will write to you sometimes, if you like, Gerard, and give you all the 
news.” 

“ You are a good girl, Fanny,” returned he, in a brighter accent, 
“and I will send you my address as soon as I possess one. You are 
not to turn proud, mind, and be off the bargain, if you find it to be au 
cinquiéme.” 

Frances laughed. “Take care of yourself, Gerard.” 

He took leave of them, and got out by the aid of Thomas, contriving 
to elude the shark. And the next day the friendly steamer conveyed 
him into exile on other shores. The prevalent opinion at Colone] 
Hope’s was, that he paid his expenses with the proceeds of the diamond 
bracelet. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


INTO THY HANDS, OH LORD! 


The night is dark, tempestuous and drear, 
A night of danger and of mortal fear ; 

But while the storm 
Is wildly raging round my trembling home, 
I clasp my hands upon my breast, 
And looking upward sink to peaceful rest, 
Breathing the words “ Into Thy hands, oh Lord, 
My spirit I commend.” I trust Thy word 
That those are safe who rest their all on thee, 
Though tempests shake the earth and toss the sca. 
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